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fe How It Started 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
Ta doors of big events often swing on small hinges. The men who started the 


J} American Unitarian Association did not really know what they were starting. 
It sprang out of the discussions that took place in Boston in a little group of 
ministers and laymen who were in the habit of meeting weekly in one another’s 
houses. These young men—and here again I touch upon a characteristic influence in 
the beginnings of our fellowship—were mostly recent graduates of Harvard College. 
We cannot exaggerate the influence of that “‘nest of sedition,” as the British called it, 
upon the religious as well as the intellectual life of Eastern Massachusetts. . 
At one of the gatherings of these public-spirited young men, the question was 
raised whether the principles of religious thought and conduct in which they were all 
believers ought not somehow to be brought to the attention of their fellow-citizens. 
They determined that it was their duty to promulgate their way of looking at things 
and the ideals that seemed to them not only conducive to human happiness and welfare 
but eminently Christian. : 
I want to emphasize the youth of these founders of ours. I remember that when 
I was speaking in the Tercentenary year, the thing that most surprised my audiences 
was the fact that the Pilgrim Fathers, whom we always think of as old, gray-bearded 
men, were hardly more than boys; most of them were under thirty years of age. It 
was so with the founders of the American Unitarian Association. The three ministers 
who became the first members of the Executive Committee were all under twenty-five 
years of age when they started. 
They accomplished the organization of an Association “‘to diffuse the knowledge 
and promote the interests of pure Christianity,” against the opposition of the older 
men, both ministers and lay. The records of the early meetings record the fact that 
these young men were distinctly sat upon by the older ministers, by their teachers at 
Harvard, and by the more conspicuous laymen of the Boston churches, but they 
modestly persevered and finally they were able to bring to their support the mighty 
} | influence of William Ellery Channing and of the more progressive and enlightened 
}| of the ministers of the churches. 
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“A World Elsewhere” 


HERE IS a world elsewhere,” said Coriolanus. 
We commend the saying to those friends who 
get the false notion that their preserve is the uni- 
verse. We may add to Shakespeare, “It is other- 
wise in the world.” We are driving at this point: 
We Unitarians belong not to one small, partly 
liberated section called Eastern Massachusetts. 
We belong to the country, the continent, and the 
planet. A planetary consciousness is the only 
kind of mind we have a right to. A. provincial 
mind is not a true Unitarian mind. A condition 
-may be quite favorable to Unitarians in the vicinity 
of. Boston, because we have prestige, a great tra- 
dition, and ample means to take the lead. The other 
denominations, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the church federations all vie with one another 
to show us how they need us. We are received on 
equal terms with the other churches, and how grate- 
fully and generously we sustain the common work! 
They even elect us to boards and committees. But 
do we get, anywhere else in America, either recogni- 
tion or fellowship on a truly Christian basis? 
Ask our ministers in any of the principal cities, in 
the smaller cities, in the towns. They are not em- 
braced by other religionists. When we direct the 
editorial policy of Tom RucisTErR, we think of them 
as much as we think of Boston; probably we think 
of them more, because they are more numerous, and 
have a struggle that we, comfortable in our secure 
haven, often quite forget. And besides, our growth 
must be in those parts where our faith has to un- 
dergo the most persistent misrepresentation and 
opposition. In most communities, the fundamental- 
ist type of mind prevails. It speaks to the multi- 
tudes. It speaks against us, so that many Unita- 
rians “elsewhere,” who know only the deep aver- 
sion to our cause and the fear of it, are amazed 
when they hear that in one section—whatever the 
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motive and reason—we do receive a place which 
is questioned by only a few of the leading so-called 
orthodox people. 

The Editor of this representative journal con- 
ceives and carries out his task in general and not 
in local terms. Where the struggle is hardest, his 
sympathies are keenest, and the pages of the de- 
nomination’s paper are lively witness to his en- 
deavor to understand the larger mission of Liberal 
religion. 


A Brilliant Epigram 


Nye the Catholic pamphleteer, we are 
informed, did not say to the liberals of the 
French Republic, “Gentlemen, when you are in 
power, we Catholics demand liberty in the name of 
your principles; and when we Catholics are in 
power, we refuse it in the name of our own.” The 
brilliant saying was, on the contrary, a charge 
spoken by a liberal against the Catholics, and it 
was addressed to Veuillot as a true presentment 
of his particular sentiment. This is the fact of the 
matter, we are told by a-well-known Roman Cath- 
olic layman. We requoted the epigram after John 
Jay Chapman, and we endeayored without success 
to have him authenticate its origin in Veuillot. 
We received no reply from him. 

We are willing to make the correction, for ac- 
curacy’s sake; and yet does it make any funda- 
mental difference in the truth of the Roman posi- 
tion? That extraordinary sentence does describe 
absolutism. Rome is perfect. She has never in the 
slightest degree renounced her claims to world do- 
minion. As absolutist, she can do no other than 
seek supremacy. All things she would have under 
her sway. This is so integral a part of her soul 
and history as to need no proving. Will any 
Roman Catholic deny that she has a lesser aspira- 
tion and purpose than to convert all people? And 
if to convert the world, then to bring all things 
under subjection to her law? Are not all the faith- 
ful under her complete authority? 


Better Than Either 


OME QUESTIONS are never answered, be- 
cause they cannot be. For example, Are you 
an optimist or are you a pessimist? Sometimes 
it may be you are neither, or both, or one, or 
the other, the whole thing is so mixed. That being 
80, we are in the way of getting the matter cleared 
up. The optimist expects the best, the pessimist 
expects the worst. Both are disappointed. Life 
gives no single line of wares. Browning may sing 
the optimism of the optimist,— 
The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 


God’s in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world! 


But is that solid food for full-grown men? We can 
Sing it in season, but there are other times, other 
facts. Take the word of Henley for it. There is 
your terrific realist, but he can sing his way in 
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majestic dirge and come to aay with the Ge a 
of the pessimist : : 


In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
Be, head is aad but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the es 

How charged with punishments the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. — 


If there is such a person as an optimist or a 
pessimist, the trouble with him is that he is in a 
state. To take an old word with recently reinvigo- 
rated meaning, he is “static.” Life is not so; it is 
change, g growth. The thing to be is not an introspect- 
ing gloom or glad, but one rather who is dynamic, 
with a plan and purpose to make things better. 
Get thee to a job! Meliorist is what we are, and 
neither optimist nor pessimist. To the meliorist 
is the crown. William Wetmore Story had it,— 

Speak, History, who are life’s Victors? 

Unroll thy long annals and say. 

Are they those whom the world called the Victors, 
Who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs, or Nero? 

The Spartans who fell at Thermopyle’s tryst, Ad 
Or the Persians and Xeres? 


His judges, or Socrates? 
Pilate, or Christ? 


Students More Religious 


EOPLE HAVE A WAY of saying that the stu- 

dents in the colleges are more religious than 
they were a century or even a generation ago. We 
think that is true, but it is not because they desire 
to be religious more than they did then. To-day 
they can be religious honestly. In the old days, 
the things students were asked to believe drove 
them into revolt and indifference. Students take reli- 
gion and everything else chiefly on the intellectual 
side. They are critical with their understanding. 
A preacher was once a peddler of queer provisos 
and promises in the name of a sure-salvation sect. 
It is not strange that alert fellows refused to pro- 
fess Christianity. We are told that at Princeton 
from 1778 to 1782 only one man acknowledged reli- 
gious faith. At Bowdoin, in 1807, there was one 
avowed Christian. At Yale for four years there 
was only one Christian. 

A generation ago, the men who openly stood for 
a faith were few, because religion on the doctrinal 
side was utterly alien and hostile to every intel- 
lectual canon held sacred by institutions of learn- 
ing. And it did have an effect upon morals. Yet 
Phillips Brooks never had empty seats before him. 
The other day, Harry Emerson Fosdick came away 
from the college chapel praising the students,— 
“T am enthusiastic about and concerned for this 
splendid, bewildered, adventurous, hopeful new 
generation. Do not run it down! President Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth is right in saying the college 
men with whom we deal are a cleaner lot than we 
had a generation ago.” Yet among one hundred 
thousand ministers in America, how few know 
the signs of the times and preach the word 
accordingly! 
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Protecting the Minister 


O SECRET is made of the fact, yet it is not 
widely known, that the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union has among its objectives the proper protec- 
tion of its members from ill-advised and unfortu- 
nate treatment on the part of congregations. In this 
respect, it is exactly like the association of college 
professors, who look into all cases of dismissal and 
other untoward experiences brought to their at- 
tention by teachers. The Union is all to the good, 
and we commend to parish committees everywhere 
the wisdom and justice of having their conduct 
subject to ministerial review. 

One of the curious facts in the church is that 
when a congregation seeks a minister, it never 
thinks of its own character and reputation, on the 
assumption, it may be, that the congregation like 
the king can do no wrong. But that day is des- 
tined for the limbo of an ecclesiastical past, at 
least in the Unitarian Church. 

Ministers want to know as much about the con- 
gregation as the congregation wants to know about 
the minister. No longer is it a one-hundred-per- - 
cent. proposition of the parson’s suitability, with 
the naive complacence that any congregation is a 
beatific habitation for none other than a saint. 
To-day it is a fifty-fifty proposition, and sensible 
people will begin to decide that they are getting in 
a minister about what they are entitled to. A fair 
estimate would be that less than one-tenth of our 
congregations are regarded as habitually difficult. 
A little discipline along the right lines will do them 
good. 


An Episcopalian Dialogue 


AC INCIDENT in the trial of Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is worth repeating. His attorney, John 
W. Sharts, said, in reply to a question about the 
doctrinal basis of the church, “This catholic 
church, we maintain, has found its doctrines in 
Holy Scriptures and has refused to formulate 
them.” ‘To illustrate his point, he used the “resur- 
rection of the flesh” as a doctrine in the Apostles’ 
Creed that was not Scriptural, and therefore not 
binding. ~ Bishop Chauncey B. Brewster of Connec- 
ticut said, “The creeds don’t say that [1.e., “resur- 
rection of the flesh” |. They speak of the resurrec- 
tion of the body.” Mr. Sharts inquired, “Does that 
not mean flesh and bones?” “On that point the — 
church stands on what St. Paul says,” Bishop 
Brewster replied. It was explained that the word 
of Paul on the subject was, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and though worms destroy this mor- 
tal body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 

Can the Bishop be ignorant on so simple a mat- 
ter? The Apostles’ Creed was written definitely 


-to allay any doubt about the meaning of the resur- 


rection. It is true Paul does say the ambiguous sen- 
tence quoted above. Just what was the clear truth, 
the makers of the creed proceeded to set down. By 
body they meant body, plain and straight—in other 
words, flesh and bones. There is no question about 
that at all anywhere in Christian scholarship. 


Mussoliare Back Against the Wall 


And will he, once too often invite the lightning? 


Soria, January 12. 

VENTS OF. SERIOUS IMPORT are 

massing up against the experiment in 
government conducted in Rome by Benito 
Mussolini, once a Socialist and now a 
reactionary. The time is apparently not 
far away when Italy will face a fresh 
hazard. The hazard is suggested by the 
fact that to the army may be put up 
the question as to whether Mussolini or 
another shall rule the destinies of the 
country that gave the great Cesar to the 
world. A modern Czsarism is personified 
in Mussolini—a Cesarism modified by the 
spirit and the methods of Macchiavelli. 
The question that history is putting to 
Italy is whether she shall be free or re- 
main a dictatorship. A part of Italy 
is already abstaining from the work of 
government. A boycott of the machinery 
.of legislation by the opposition is one of 
the phenomena through which Italy is 
living. 

This boycott is emphasized by an at- 
tempt by Mussolini to carry out a general 
election. The opposition, familiar with 
the machinery at the dictator premier’s 
command, is unwilling to subject the 
country to the hazard of a general elec- 
tion conducted under Mussolini’s control. 
The sharp division of opinion arose when 
the government, through the prosecuting 
attorney, demanded liberty to prosecute 
the vice speaker of the chamber of depu- 
ties, who under normal conditions is pro- 
tected from prosecution by his office. The 
vice speaker offered his resignation to 
afford Mussolini the opportunity to prose- 
cute him on the charges of anti-govern- 
mental activities. The majority in the 
chamber declined to accept the resigna- 
tion. It was then that Giolitti and 
Salandra, two former ministers and pres- 
ent leaders of the opposition, withdrew 
from the chamber. Being freshly offered, 
the resignation of the vice speaker was 
accepted by the chamber, and Mussolini 
had his way open to prosecute him. 


PREMIER MUSSOLINI’S recent an- 
nouncement that the chamber would be 
dissolved and a new parliamentary elec- 
tion ordered took the combined opposition 
by surprise. The opposition took the 
ground that the government had not 
the moral right to order a general election. 
The suspicion back of this contention is 
the conviction that in the course of the 
general election Mussolini would find 
means to fasten a firmer grip on the na- 
tional legislature than he now has. In 
the course of the dispute Cesare Rossi, 
one of the accused in the case of the 
Matteoti assassination, issued a memorial 
accusing the Mussolini government of acts 
of violence. This document caused a 
commotion even beyond the frontiers of 
Italy, and was followed by an alarming 
drop of the lira, of which the course con- 
tinues to be unstable. Strange enough, 
even Fascists of the more extreme type 
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at this moment demanded the resignation 
of Mussolini—which, of course, was not 
forthcoming. a 

Discussion of the disclosures made in 
the Rossi memorial caused the suspension 
or discontinuance of eighteen newspapers, 
a method of political warfare that 
smacked impressively of the ways that 
the famous “third section” in Russia had 
of doing business, which method the Bol- 
shevist government has retained in its 


Keystone Photograph 


EMINENT UNITARIAN WINS 


David Starr Jordan, one-time university 
chancellor, famous scientist, advocate of 
world comity, and religious prophet, on 
January 16 received the prize of $25,000 
offered to all citizens by another Unita- 
rian, Raphael Herman, for the best edu- 
eational plan calculated to maintain 
world peace 


repertoire. Whenever any political party 
relying on force in any country faces a 
grave situation, one of its first manifesta- 
tions of anxiety is the suppression of the 
press. Mussolini is no exception to this 
political rule. 

’ With the clouds gathering over his head, 
Mussolini, like a devoted Ajax, accepted 


recently the challenge of the lightning. 


Answering the combined attacks of the op- 
position, he in a well-staged session of the 
chamber, at which he was received with 
a notable demonstration by the govern- 
ment forces, appealed to the deputies for 
justification. A detail of his statement 
was as follows: “I formally ask if there 
is, within this chamber or out of it, any 
one who wishes to avail himself of Arti- 
cle 47 of the law, which makes the prose- 
cution of a government possible? I am, 
gentlemen, the person who in this cham- 
ber brings the accusations against himself. 
It is said that I have established a‘cheka,’ 


such as has been established by the Soviet 
government in Russia. Where? When? 
By what method? Nobody can answer 
me. It is true, there is a cheka in Russia, 
which without trial punishes from 150,000 
to 160,000 persons, according to almost 
all official statistics. In Russia there is 
a cheka that exercises a system of terror 
upon the entire bourgeoisie and upon every 
member of it. It is a cheka that calls 
itself the crimson sword of the revolution ; 
but an Italian cheka has never existed. 
Up to this time, no one will deny me these 


‘three virtues—intelligent modesty, great 


courage, proud contempt for money. I 


am not yet defeated by circumstances. In 


twelve hours, I disposed of a mutiny of 
the royal guard, which menaced the peace 
of Italy. I announce here, before this 
Chamber and before the entire Italian 
people, that I accept the political, moral, 
and historical responsibility for every- 
thing that has been done or has occurred.” 

Discussing his plans for the future. 
Mussolini then declared: ‘‘Gentlemen, you 
think Fascism is done with because I am 
holding it up; that it is dead because 
I am punishing it and subsequently have 
the courage and the cruelty to announce 
the fact. If I apply one-hundredth of the 
strength which I am applying to restrain 
Fascism to the work of releasing it from 
its leash, you would see a phenomenon. 
Italy needs peace, it needs order, it needs 
peaceful labor. We are willing to give 
her what she needs in a spirit of love, 
if it is possible; but we will give it to her 
by force if that is necessary. Be assured 
that in forty-eight hours after this speech 
of mine, the situation will be completely 
clarified.” 


HIS SUPPORTERS in the chamber ap- 


plauded these declarations of their chiefin . 


a wild demonstration ; but ten times forty- 
eight hours after the echo of their ap- 
plause had died down, the dictator of 
Italy was apparently facing as difficult 
a situation as he had been facing before 
he delivered them. Eventualities are esti- 
mated by the fact that Mussolini has 
the Fascist militia at his command, and 
the military police also takes his orders. 
But the attitude of the regular army is 
yet to be defined. There.is a growing feel- 
ing in Italy that upon this definition will 
depend the outcome of the struggle to 
bring to an end a régime of repression 
that is causing profound convulsions in 
the Italian state. The rigid censorship of 
the press recently announced by royal 
decree is the most conspicuous indication 
of the amount of force that is being used 
to maintain Benito Mussolini in power. 
The closing of all the political clubs of 
the opposing camp is another indication 
of the internal strain that is agitating 
Italy. The question is, How long will this 
atmosphere of repression be tolerated in 
a constitutional country? 


AM GLAD of a chance, which I fear 

I have heretofore neglected when I 
-have had the privilege of speaking to you, 
of testifying to my very deep apprecia- 
tion of the patient good will and the 
happy fellowship of this club.. Surely 
there are few friendships that are more 
lasting than those which are based upon 
comradeship in a disinterested and public- 
spirited cause. The ties that bind the 
members of this club together are very 
real and enduring. I recall with especial 
gratitude something that probably all of 
you have forgotten. It was this club that 
first welcomed me when I came to Bos- 
ton, a young man of thirty-five, to take 
up the responsible leadership of our chief 
denominational organization. I had had 


no professional experience whatever in ~ 


this part of the country. »My service had 
been rendered in Seattle, in Denver, and 
in New York. If any one knew me in 
this part of the world, they remembered 
me only as a schoolboy athlete or for my as- 
sociations with college music and dramat- 
ics. This club set things right at the be- 
ginning. The very day on which I as- 
sumed my new office, you gave a special 
dinner of welcome to me, and Judge 
Lowell, the honored president of the club 
-at that time, and my beloved predecessor 
in the presidency of the Association, Col. 
Carroll D. Wright, showed me and you 
how we might serve our cause together. 
Then no one who is interested in the 
welfare of our fellowship of churches can 
forget that it was the initiative and the 
generosity of the members of this club 
that gave the start to the new significance 
and suecess of the work of the Associa- 
tion. Before the Association’s building on 
Beacon Hill was erected in 1885 through 
the liberality of the members of this club, 
the American Unitarian Association was 
a feeble and wandering little organism. 
That building gave to the Association not 
only a home but a certain dignity and im- 
portance which have meant much to our 
cause. You remember that the leader in 
that building enterprise was Henry P. 
Kidder. The term seems now to have gone 
out of use, but when I first came back to 
Boston, that building at 25 Beacon Street 
was still familiarly known as “Kidder- 
minster.” . 
In the past thirty years, I have not only 
had the pleasure of listening to the stimu- 
lating addresses that we have enjoyed 


here, but I have also had the privilege of ~ 


inflicting myself upon you in public speech 
a good many times, Perhaps I should 
heed the warning that came to me only 
last Sunday when I was dedicating a 
‘church in a neighboring town. Before 
‘going into the pulpit, I looked at the 
‘order of service. I read down the various 
“items, “Address by Doctor Eliot,” followed 
by “Baritone” ‘solo from Elijah, ‘It is 
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‘Achievement and Prophecy 


An address in anticipation of the Centenary of Claseesicustent 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


President. American Unitarian Association 


It is fitting that the address of Dr. 
Hliot on the subject of our Unitarian 
hundred years should be spread upon 
our pages and carried on the wings of 
the morning to our friends and co- 
workers in many parts near and far. 
The address was delivered before the 
Unitarian Club, Boston, Wednesday, 
January 14, 1925. Now begins a 
lively and continuing interest in the 
Centenary which will reach its apogee 
in the May Meetings. 


enough, now take away my life.’” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Do you remember the church notice that 
a few weeks ago stood outside of one of 
the churches not far from this spot, where 
one read on the bulletin board, ‘‘Morning 
Service at 11. The minister will preach. 
Evening Service at 7.30. ‘What the fool 
said.’” (Laughter.) 

You would have me tell, in briefest form, 
of some of the prophetic events and move- 
ments that have marked the hundred 
years of our life as a Christian fellow- 
ship. It is, of course, difficult to trace 
the history of so undisciplined a body as 
ours. It is like trying to separate tint 
from tint in the sunset sky, or like trying 
to draw the edge of a wreath of mist. 
Our fellowship is united not by creed or 
form or ritual, but by a certain habit of 
mind, a certain way of looking at things 
and doing things. That is difficult to de- 
fine in any accurate and scientifie fashion. 
There are various ways in which one 
might approach the subject, and each or 
any of them would prove to be an inter- 
esting field of research. Doctor [Fred- 
erick R.] Griffin has spoken of the highly 
individualistic temper that characterizes 
our fellowship. It follows that one of the 
most productive and significant methods 
of studying Unitarianism in America is 
through biography. We might, by tracing 
the individual careers of the conspicuous 
leaders, both clerical and lay, of this free 
fellowship of ours, discover the secret of 
our successes and our failures, our 
achievements and our hopes. ‘There is, 
of course, abundant material for such a 
study, because the men of our habit of 
mind have been to a remarkable degree 
the leaders of the communities in which 
they have lived, and their careers are 
matters of record. 

Or it would be interesting to trace, for 
instance, the indebtedness of American 
Unitarianism to English liberalism. Dr. 
Griffin has been speaking of the church 
which he serves so well in Philadelphia. 
It was founded by laymen, mostly of Eng- 
lish stock and under the influence of a 
distinguished English dissenting preacher 
who had recently emigrated to America, 
Joseph Priestly, more widely known as a 


scientist and as the discoverer of oxygen 
than as a theologian. There are many 
similar contacts between progressive 
thinkers in England and the early Ameri- 
can Unitarians. 

Or would it not be interesting to trace 
the Dutch influences in our historic back- 
ground, even going as far back as the con- 


. tacts of our Pilgrim Fathers with the Hol- 


landers in Leyden? At the time of the 
Tercentenary of the Pilgrim Church, there 
was brought to our attention the great 
debt of American Christianity to Hol- 
land. The Pilgrim Fathers found there 
the principles of free government in 
church and state and brought those prin- 
ciples hither. Curiously, unknown to 
many of us, that Dutch influence continued 
in the life of American Christianity. The 
oldest Unitarian church in the State of 
New York was founded by Dutchmen. 
That is the little church in the village now 
called by the Dutch name of Barneveld, 
in Northern New York. Shall we not too 
recall how the training of many of our 
ministers has been carried on in the semi- 
nary at Meadville, founded by the descend- 
ants of MHollanders, the Huidekoper 
family ? 

Or there is another influence in the de- 
velopment of American Unitarianism that 
it would be curiously interesting to con- 
sider; that is, the influence of foreign 
commerce and of contact with Asiatic 
religious thought and experience. That 
comes out most conspicuously in the his- 
tory of the churches of Salem. It has 
been noted by my predecessor, Dr. George 
Batchelor, that there were at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century six Congre- 
gational churches in Salem. Three con- 
tinued in orthodox connection, but three 
became Unitarian. Why? The three 
churches that became Unitarian were 
composed almost wholly of the families of 
shipmasters and of merchants trading in 
the Orient. Their experience had some- 
how widened their horizons so that they 
were ready for the new interpretations 
of Christianity. It was through that. in- 
fluence that many of the old Congrega- 
tional churches of the Massachusetts sea- 
board found themselves unconsciously in 
the Unitarian position. 

I think we sometimes exaggerate what 
is called the Unitarian protest or the Uni- 
tarian controversy. We fail to remember 
that most of the old Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts that became 
Unitarian a hundred years ago did so 
without any consciousness of the change. 
Of course, there were conspicuous cases 
of disruption. The church into which I 
was born, the First Parish in Cambridge, 
split from top to bottom, the minister 
and the orthodox minority going off and 
founding the Shepherd Congregational So- 
ciety, leaving the Unitarian majority in 
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eharge of the First Parish. The same 
thing happened in several of the churches 
that you represent. But the majority of 
the churches never knew any such schism 
at all, but grew unconsciously into a Uni- 
tarian faith and fellowship. That is 
accounted for by the fact that our Puri- 
tan forbears, though we deem them 
harsh in their theology and rigid in their 
discipline, yet were such broad-minded 
men that they founded their churches not 
on any creed, but on a covenant of good 
will and mutual respect. 

The original Pilgrim church of Scrooby, 
Leyden, and the Mayflower, the First 
Church in Boston, the First Church in 
Salem, and so on down the list, never had 
a creed, and the covenants of the First 
Churches in Salem and Boston are in use 
to-day just as they were originally writ- 
ten. Those churches were free from the 
beginning. They were in a position to 
advance with progressive thought and 
more abundant life, and to adapt them- 
selves without any violent disruption to 
the changes in the thought and outlook of 
the successive generations. 

Or, again, would it not be vastly inter- 
esting to pursue the influence upon the 
changing religious conditions of this or 
any other community of the democratic 
ideals that were stirring throughout Amer- 
ica in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century? Almost all the leaders of early 
Unitarianism were ardent and devoted 
American patriots, and the two things 
went hand in hand. You have spoken, sir 
[addressing Henry M. Williams, President 
of the Unitarian Club], of this address 
as the “opening gun” of our Centennial 
Celebration. The opening gun of the 
American Revolution, you remember, was 
fired by Jonathan Mayhew, minister of 
the West Church in Boston, a foremost 
champion of both American independence 
and the rational interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. The Congregational clergy of 
that generation and the laymen of the 
liberal churches were the leaders of the 
patriot party and the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth. Our religious and our 
secular interests and occupations do not 
go on side by side without sometimes and 
frequently intermingling. We are right 
in saying that our religious convictions 
profoundly affect our community living 
and our social habits, but it is almost 
equally true that our ideals of government 
and the habits of political and industrial 
organization also profoundly affect our 
religious thinking. 


It Skipped Connecticut 


I should like some day to recount the 
eurious history of. Unitarianism in Con- 
necticut. Did you ever observe that Uni- 
tarianism never took root in Connecticut? 
Even to-day, there are more Unitarian 
churches in Texas and in Tennessee than 
there are in Connecticut. A certain rigid 
discipline and a form of organization pe- 
culiar to the Congregational churches of 
Connecticut suppressed the progressive 
thought that found expression in the 
neighboring States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Unitarianism simply 
skipped Connecticut on its way westward 
and has never taken root there outside of 
the old Society at Brooklyn, and the more 
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modern churches at Hartford and New 
London. 

Or would it not be interesting to study 
the independent illustrations of the Uni- 
tarian movement? We too often think of 
it as exclusively a New England move- 
ment. The same kind of thing, however, 
was going on quite spontaneously in other 
parts of the country. We know too little, 
for instance, about the initiative and the 
vigorous mind and expansive heart of the 
lonely minister who founded the Unita- 
rian church in New Orleans, or of how 
Unitarianism grew out of Presbyterianism 
in Charleston, South Carolina. There is 
no evidence that the Unitarian church in 
Charleston, in its early days, knew any- 
thing about the Unitarian movement in 
Massachusetts. I speak of those two 
particularly, because it is interesting, per- 
haps, in passing, to remember that those 
were the only two Unitarian churches in 
the South that survived the Civil War. 
All of the others disappeared at that 
time, being associated in the public mind 
with New England and with the cause of 
the North. But those two survived. To 
be sure, after the Civil War, those 
churches had to go to England for their 
ministers, for they could not accept North- 
erners. But. those days are long ago 
passed. 

Romantic Spread Westward 


Finally, in this survey of the different 
channels through which we might ap- 
proach the study of the century, would 
it not be fascinating—yes, it is not too 
strong a word to use, romantic—to trace 
the spread of Unitarianism westward 
across the country? There is a story of 
real adventure, if only there should arise 
Some one among us who could tell the 
tale of that advance of New England 
thinking from this center to the Hudson, 
to Syracuse, to Buffalo, to Cleveland, to 
Cincinnati, to Louisville, to St. Louis, to 
San Francisco. There is a real romance, 
if some one could catch it and write it 
down. My own forbears were a part of 
that missionary adventure, and I assure 
you that the story is full of the keenest 
kind of interest to all who enjoy manly 
adventure. It is a story of real heroism, 
of widening success, and of amazing in- 
fluence in the upbuilding of new common- 
wealths. 

I need not speak of the contributions of 
this habit of mind that we call Unita- 
rianism to American literature and science 
and statesmanship. They are written in 
our country’s history. But as we in the 
coming days shall be looking backward 
over the century past, we shall be able 
to take a just pride in those very real 
contributions to the higher life of the 
land we love. There is, of course, the ut- 
most diversity among the gifts that char- 
acterize the leaders in that high adven- 
ture, and yet underneath there is one 
strong, convincing current. All of them, 
however differing their experience or 
their outlooks, all of them were men bear- 
ing testimony to one deep, great truth,— 
the unceasing revelation of God to man. 
That is the secret, I believe, of their undy- 
ing power. They were all prophets of the 
present life of God in the present life of 
men. 

Mr. Williams has spoken of the modest 
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beginnings of the American Unitarian As- 
Yes, the doors of big events 
often swing on small hinges. The men 
who started it did not really know what 
they were starting. It sprang, as Mr. 
Williams has reminded us, out of the dis- 
cussions that took place in Boston in a 
little group of ministers and laymen who 
were in the habit of meeting weekly in 
one another’s houses for the discussion 
of literary and religious and educational 
subjects. These young men—and here 
again I touch upon a characteristic in- 
fluence in the beginnings of our fellow- 
ship—were mostly recent graduates of 
Harvard College. We cannot exaggerate 
the influence of that “nest of sedition,” as 
the British called it, upon the religious 
as well as the intellectual life of Hastern 
Massachusetts. 

At one of the gatherings of these public- 
spirited young men, the question was 
raised whether the principles of religious 
thought and conduct in which they were 
all believers ought not somehow to be 
brought to the attention of their fellow- 
citizens. They determined that it was 
their duty to promulgate their way of 
looking at things and the ideals that 
seemed to them not only conducive to 
human happiness and welfare but emi- 
nently Christian. 

I want to emphasize the youth of these 
founders of ours. I was speaking just 
now of the Tercentenary of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. I remember that when I was 
speaking up and down the country in 
the tercentenary year, the thing that most 
surprised my audiences was the fact that 
the Pilgrim Fathers, whom we always 
think of as “Fathers,” or as old, gray- 
bearded men, were hardly more than boys; 
most of them were under thirty years of 
age. It was so with the founders of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
three ministers who became the first mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were 
all under twenty-five years of age when 
they started. 


Income Increased Tenfold 


They accomplished the organization of 
an Association “to diffuse the knowledge 
and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity,” against the opposition of the 
older men, both ministers and lay. The 
records of the early meetings record the 
fact that these young men were distinctly 
sat upon by the older ministers, by their 
teachers at Harvard, and by the more 
conspicuous laymen of the Boston churches, 
but they modestly persevered and finally 
they were able to bring to their support 
the mighty influence of William Ellery 
Channing and of the more progressive 
and enlightened of the ministers of the 
churches, 

The Association was modestly con- 
ceived, and save for the reputation of its 
individual adherents, in the first fifty years 
of its life had but little significance. The 
income of the Association rarely exceeded 
three or four thousand dollars a year. The 
officers served without pay. The Associa-— 
tion had no office. It was practically ecar- 
ried around for years in the vest pocket 
of its secretary. Not till after the Civil 
War did the real opportunity of service 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Letters from “the Little Grandmother” 


She tells a dear friend about her present life among Russian children 


. hew government under Ker- 


ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY, “the 
— Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution,” has had a varied and event- 


_ ful life. A daughter of the nobility, from 


her early childhood her whole soul was 
devoted to improving the lot of the peas- 
ants. As a little girl, she gave away her 
own beautiful clothing to the peasant 
children. When she grew older, the same 
spirit of love made her a rev- 
olutionist. She spent a large 
part of her life in prison and 
in exile. When the revolu- 
tion came, she was brought 
home from Siberia in tvri- 
umph, and welcomed with 
overwhelming acclamations. 
She was elected a member of 
the Constitutional Assembly, 
and took a leading part in 
the educational work of the 


ensky. When the Bolsheviki 
seized the power, she left 
Russia, and for some years 
past she has made her home 
in Czechoslovakia, devoting 
herself especially to the wel- 
fare of the poor children of 
Russian Carpathia. This 
beautiful and _ picturesque 
district is now a part of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Its 
people are of Russian stock. 
They are very poor and igno- 
rant, but highly gifted. by 
nature, and eager for educa- 
tion. 

. Madame Breshkovsky 
made many warm friends 
during her two visits to 
America. Her remarkable 
character made the same 
deep impression here that it 
did upon George Kennan 
long ago, when he met her in 
Siberia, and wrote: “My 
standards of courage, of for- 
titude, and of heroic self- 
sacrifice have been raised for 
all time, and raised by the 
hand of a woman.” 

Mainly with money con- 
tributed by her American 
friends, Madame Breshkov- 
sky has established in Russian Carpathia 
a number of “Internats,” i.e., boarding 
schools, where poor boys and girls are 
sheltered and educated, and also taught 
useful trades. Many of the girls are 
trained as teachers. She spends her win- 
ters in Prague, and her summers visiting 
her schools. Prague has a large colony of 
Russian refugees, and “the Little Grand- 
mother” is kept busy. She writes to an 
American friend : 

“You ask why I do not write articles 
for the American press. Dearest friend, 
I write every day, from eight to twelve, 
and again after dinner, and am never 
through. But instead of articles for the 
American magazines, I write them for 


M. H. WALLACE 


Our readers will be pleased to see 
the following article consisting chiefly 
of excerpts from letters written to an 
intimate friend of long standing. It 
is good news, after a protracted si- 
lence, that this. extraordinary and 
famous woman is full of her noble 
service and her supremely tested 
faith. 


CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 


Russian peasant papers and little Car- 
pathian magazines. Much more, I answer 
all sorts of letters, telling of all sorts of 
needs and sorrows. Only imagine the condi- 
tion of Russian refugees all over the world, 
and you will understand whether they 
have a right to ask, to pray, to complain, 
to demand. Without any resources, with- 
out protection, without work, they ad- 
dress themselves to those whom they be- 
lieve more experienced, more able and 
willing to meet the needs of people in 
trouble. At this moment, for instance, I 
have to answer the following letters: An 
archimandrite, director of a boarding 
school in Russian Carpathia, asks me to 
provide means to refurnish the building 


occupied by the children. A peasant asks 
me to take into one of our boarding 
schools his second daughter, the sister of 
one of our pupils—very good girls. An 
old lady, ruined by the Bolsheviki, now 
dangerously ill and without any resources. 
A young girl student, disappointed on ac- 
count of her very poor health, and los- 
ing courage as to her future. A young 
family, who want work or 
other help. A student, an 
excellent boy, who is anxious 
to continue his studies and 
is afraid he will have no 
* chance to. A much beloved 
friend, an old woman, dis- 
tressed by the atrocities she 
sees around her in Russia. 
This for to-day. 

“T have also a big book into 
which I put my best thoughts 
and conceptions, for I am 
sure that my simple and 
sincere narrative will be 
understood; and as people 
are now much addicted to 
reminiscences, which often 
contain expressions of wicked 
or sinister feelings, I think 
it well to speak about facts 
and subjects that will never ~ 
lose their good influence. 
I have lived a long time, 
and studied life and types 
attentively, eagerly, willing 
to be able to act righteously ; 
and now I know them weil 
enough to be able to share 
my knowledge with the less 
experienced younger genera- 
tion. Also, before I die, I 
wish to leave little biogra- 
phies of such of my com- 
rades and friends as were 
the best fighters and best 
citizens among us. We Rus- 
sians are so accustomed to 
see our best people self- 
sacrificing that we seldom 
think it necessary to men- 
tion their valor, their men- 


tal and moral excellence. 
And I see that it is a great 
mistake. Good examples, 


great types, the grandeur of 
souls, fortify our faith and our hope. 
And, as good characters are modest, the 
great public has no idea of their existence 
and their doings. As I have known so 
many splendid souls and minds, I consider 
it my duty to recall them, to speak of 
them, to show what beautiful kinds of 
human beings we have among us... 
Notwithstanding the ignorance and im- 
providence of the Russians, they are sen- 
sitive (and profoundly so) to the per- 
fection of human character. They revere 
greatness, holiness, firmness; and they 
understand the beauty, they admire the 
poetry, of a soul that delights in every- 
thing heavenly.” 
Madame Breshkovsky’s happiest hours 
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seem to be those that she spends in visit- 
ing her boarding schools. One of these is 
at Mukatcheyvo. She writes from there: 

“T am with my girls, and am delighted. 
What charming creatures, what reason- 
able beings! Pure, simple, loving, naive, 
and so eager to please those who love 
them.” 

She had been very desirous to get a 
‘piano for them: “They are so fond of 
musie and singing, but have no instru- 
ment to accompany, or to be taught the 
notes. The acquisition of a musical in- 
strument will make an epoch for the 
whole Carpathian population. It will be 
a. delight to the girls, to cheir parents, 
and all the neighbors to hear a chorus 
trained according to all the rules of 
musical art. The girls and their teachers 
had often asked me to acquire such an 
article of luxury. At last I decided to 
use the first money that came into my 
hands for that purpose. The acquisition 
of a thing that will serve many, many 
years to give joy to children and perfect 
their talents is a joy to me too. I hope 
to acquire also a typewriter, a sewing 
machine, globes, and maps.” 
~ Through the kindness of a friend in 


Ohio, the piano was obtained. Madame 
Breshkovsky writes: 
“Thanks to their teachers, they are 


making rapid progress in their studies, 
and even in music. The piano is a real 
delight to them. I wondered to hear a 
chorus sung by girls of ten or twelve as 
harmoniously as if they had been study- 
ing singing for years. 

“We have continual talks, and should 
never stop, but for my strength, which 
will not permit me to keep on. The 
eldest girls are seriously prepared to 
enter upon a life of hard work. Six have 
already become teachers, and are support- 
ing their aged parents. The success of 
our boarding schools is beyond any doubt, 
and we get a great number of petitions 
to take new pupils. The new house 
bought last summer will accommodate 
sixty, and the garden makes it very pleas- 
ant, but there is no more room for new 
comers. I am in desolation at being 
foreed to refuse, seeing how profitable 
the enterprise is to the whole little coun- 
try. Even very poor peasants do their 
best to pay a part of the expenses, only to 
see their children become good citizens. 
The girls especially are in want of edu- 
eation. They will have the future of their 
children in their hands.” 

Again she writes: “All this time with 
my young people. A very interesting 
world, full of its own thoughts, plans, 
desires. From ten years old to thirteen 
or fourteen, the children are like angels, 
innocent, striving to accomplish their 
‘duties and to gain the love and praise of 
their teachers, and.their Grandmother 
[Babushka, Granny, is the affectionate 
name by which she is called]. Very at- 
tentive to my needs and comfort. When 
they are older, many become preoccupied 
- with their. looks, make themselves beau- 
tiful, try to be handsome. And they are. 
We do not encourage them, quite the con- 
- trary; and I observe that my presence 
has a wholesome effect in that respect; 
all become more natural, and more in- 

. different regarding their exterior. For 
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myself, I am delighted to live among such 
an exquisite garden of wild flowers. In- 
nate gracefulness and elegance make 
every one of them attractive. I am never 
tired of admiring them.” 

Any contributions for Madame Bresh- 
kovsky’s good work may be sent to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, 60 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who will forward them. 

She wants to get permission from Rud- 
yard Kipling and Ernest Thompson Seton 
to have their children’s stories translated 
into Russian for a children’s magazine 
that is published in Czechoslovakia. If 
any readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
know either of these authors, they might 
make known her request. 

She constantly stresses the importance 
of a right education of children: 

“My faith in humanity in general, and 
the Russian people in particular, will 
never be shaken, since I have had to do 
with women and men the purity and sta- 
bility of whose principles are so fine, so 
glorious. I regard mankind as a field 
capable of producing the best vegetables 
possible. It must be cultivated honorably, 
and it is our own fault—we do not take 
eare of the young plants God sends us. 
It is time to undertake it. When quite 
small, we regard them as charming 
flowers; when attending school, they are 
future specialists, careerists, business men. 
Too often, even young women do not de- 
velop a taste for bringing up beings pos- 
sessing the best sides of the psychological 
complex. What an incomparable happi- 
ness is such an art! Yet to master it one 
must love, must be entirely devoted to 
one’s faith. I have always to do with 
people of all ages and ranks; and I suffer 
to see and know how many of them feel 
unhappy, only because of their inconsist- 
ency, their everlasting doubtfulness.” 

Her faith in Russia never wavers. She 
says: “Up to this time, our country is a 
mystery to foreigners. Even those who 
remain in Russia for years cannot give a 


true characterization of our people’s souls . 


and minds. Our historic past differs in 
all respects from the past of our neigh- 
bors to the west and east. And, as both 
civilizations, European and Hindu-Chinese, 
are much older, both are too proud to try 
to study seriously the fate and growth of 
the Slavonic stock and its ‘broadcasting.’ 
Among all these branches, we Russians 
have had the most complex, arduous, but 
the most independent, self-sustaining lot 
and chances. Without being partial, I 
assume that the Russian stock is the 
mightiest in capacities, mental and spirit- 
ual. We are crude but able material; we 
need only discipline and scientific en- 
lightenment. Now, as we have a chance 
to study different national characteristics, 
to compare and discriminate, we prize the 
endowment of the Russians the more, and 
are more eager to work for them. ... We 
hope, we hope, and it is worth while to 
wait, even with a bleeding heart.” 

A very recent letter from Prague says: 
“This winter I have living with me a 
girl of thirteen, a high-school student, 
whose parents are absent, a very nice 
child. At six in the morning we are up, 
for she has an hour to travel to reach 
her school. Many other Russian pupils 
have to be provided with everything, and 
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I get more and more letters urging me to 
contrive for the establishment of children, 
or of a whole family. People are con- 
stantly arriving from Russia. But we 
are too many here, and it is difficult to 
obtain entrance and a passport for settle- 
ment. So my days are full of care, with 
petitions, and search for resources: ref- 
uge, clothing, work, school—all these must > 
be found, and I annoy my friends and 
strangers, and never come to an end. I 
am myself quite well in health, but never 
quiet at heart.. My pupil advises me ‘not 
to think,’ and to sleep as if everything 
were going well. Naive child !” i 
Madame’ Breshkovsky is over eighty, 
but still works harder than most young 
women, with her active brain and her big, 
loving heart. She says her friends seem 
to look upon her as “an amulet, a relic,” 
because of her age, and take great care of 
her. But from her childhood up she has 
always taken care of others, and this care 
still occupies all her thoughts. Her spiri- 
tual power seems to grow with years. 
Spiritual power, she once said, is the 
strongest in the world, and yet is the last 
that most parents try to develop in their- 
children. “The Little Grandmother” is 
an inexhaustible fountain of it; and it 
quenches the thirst of all around her. 


The Children Dance 
By Gabriela Mistral of Chile 


(Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone 
Blackwell) 


Where shall we dance in a circle? 
Shall it be by the shore of the sea? 

The sea will dance with its thousand waves, 
An orange-flower garland free. 


Shall it be at the foot of the mountains? 
Each mount will an answer fling, 

As if all the stones in all the world 
Were longing at heart to sing. 


Shall it be in the midst of the forest? 
Its voices will blend, in bliss; , 

The songs of children and songs of birds 
On the wind will meet and kiss. 


We will dance in an infinite circle; 
In the woods we will weave it with glee; 
We will dance at the foot of the mountains, 

-And on all the shores of the sea! 


TuHoset THAT Do Not DANCE 


A girl who is weak and ailing 

Said, with a mournful glance, - 
“How can I dance?’ We told her 

She should put her heart to dance. | 


Then said the sick girl, sadly, 
“T am too frail a thing. 

How can I sing?” We told her 
She should set her heart to sing. 


The poor dead thistle whispered, 
“How can I dance? Not I!”. 

We said to the thistle, “Cast your heart 
On the wind and let it fly!” 


- Said God from his far blue heaven, 


“How shall I descend from the height?” 
We told him he should come down to us 
In the sunbeams dancing bright. : 


All the valley is dancing, | 
In the light of the sun on high; 
And if any one will not join with us, 
His heart as the dust is dry! 


~ 
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Recollections of a. Post-Office Missioner 
Of such seeds has grown a manifold faith 


An Address given to the Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee of the Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


ELLEN M. GOULD 


N THE YEAR 1875, Rev. Charles W. 

Wendte became the pastor of the Unita- 
rian Chureh at Cincinnati. We are in- 
debted to him for our Post-Office Mission. 
It was through his influence that our 
Unitarian saint, Sallie Ellis, developed the 
idea of the Mission in which she put her 
whole soul and of which she became the 
pioneer in 1877. 

The Mission distributed, in the begin- 
ning, in twenty States 1,846 tracts and 
211 pamphlets. In 1880, Miss Ellis opened 
a new volume of the Journal. Prayers 
were copied, abstracts were taken from 
Channing’s Memoirs followed by his rules 
for self-discipline; both written from 
memory, not copied, a poem from THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and selections from 
Emerson and others. 

It was at this time Miss Ellis was ap- 
pointed to take charge of a book and tract 
table in church. She also started a cir- 
culating library. From this beginning, the 
pioneer work of the Mission extended be- 
yond Chicago through the labor of Miss 
Frances LeBaron, secretary of the West- 
_ ern Unitarian Conference. She held the 
office for a number of years and was a 
most faithful and devoted friend to all 
the pioneer societies doing Post-Office Mis- 
sion work in the Middle West. Among 
them was that of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Davenport, Ia., in 1882, which 
from the first proved very successful. It 
consisted of half a dozen persons, two 
of whom were men. At first the meetings 
were held fortnightly at my home. Later 
on they were held monthly in the after- 
noon at the same place. They consisted 
of a chairman who was also the corre- 
sponding’ secretary, a recording secretary 
and treasurer, combined. Some time later 
another secretary was added who proved 
a most capable and devoted member of 
our little circle. Her name was Miss 
Hleanor Vitzthum. 

We gained our applicants from adver- 
tisements in the local and state papers 
which circulated in the farming districts. 
They were effective in bringing in names 
of people interested in our Liberal Reli- 
gious Literature, as our tracts were des- 
ignated. 

As a token of appreciation, we had 
boxes of canned fruit and vegetables and 
other farm products sent to us. We asked 
for contributions of money if any felt in- 
clined to help in this way. One year we 
had nearly a third of our expenses paid 
by this kind of contribution. Our income 
was always a very small one. It was 
given by church offerings. 

Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones said, when 
asked his opinion of letters received by 
the Mission: “I think that Cincinnati 
woman has got hold of the end of a big 
thing.” Rey. Arthur M. Judy, our min- 
ister in Davenport, was a most faithful, 
interested friend of the Mission, upon 
whom I greatly depended. Even if he 
was able to drop in upon our meet- 


ings for only a few moments, it always 
gave help and encouragement. 

I feel that our devoted recording secre- 
tary should be mentioned, so much de- 
pended upon her constant and regular at- 
tendance and her minutes, which were 
the means of keeping our little circle to- 
gether. Her name was Mrs. Cora Thurs- 
ton Lindley. 

Mr. Judy and I began to loan our own 
books at the church door Sunday morn- 
ings, in order to awaken interest in our 
Unitarian literature. Others were en- 
couraged to follow our example, until it 
was necessary to appoint a secretary to 
take charge of the books. They became 
the nucleus of a fine church-door library. 
A sum of money was given as a memorial 
to a much beloved son by Mrs. George H. 
French and family. The annual income 
from the interest was forty dollars. 

In the walls of our vestibule glassed-in 
shelves were built for our well-selected 
collection of books. A secretary was ap- 
pointed, Miss Magda S. Jappe, who every 
Sunday morning for years attended faith- 
fully as librarian. 

On account ‘of the serious illness of my 
mother for seven years, I was obliged to 
decline the invitation to take up the state 
work of Iowa of the Post-Office Mission. 

We procured most of our tracts from 
the American Unitarian Association. Of 
these, the writings of James Freeman 
Clarke proved most helpful. We were 
generously supplied from the Society of 
Rey. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and most faithfully remembered by the 
Society of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, of which Rev. Minot J. 
Savage was pastor. I thought these ser- 
mons the most a of all we ever re- 
ceived. 

The author became a valued and dear 
friend. As long as Mr. Savage lived, I 
was kindly remembered at Christmas with 
greetings. It was a great pleasure at the 
various conferences near Davenport to 
have greetings from people who had been 
receiving our literature. One very elderly 
man walked ten miles to come with his 
greetings. At Greenville, a small town in 
South Carolina, there was a little circle 
formed that met Sundays to read our 
tracts together, there being no minister 
near. Books were loaned till in time they 
became the nucleus of the public library 
of the place. 4 

In 1909 I left Davenport, Ia., and set- 
tled at Winchester, Mass., and joined the 
First Unitarian Church of that place. 
There was no one at the Davenport So- 
ciety who would carry on the Post-Office 
M‘ssion, so I took the fifty or more names 
with me to Winchester. When I had 
charge of them for two years, I resigned 
the charge and left the Mission to its fate, 
and much to my regret it was never taken 
up again at Davenport. 

I offered my services to Miss Alice 
Symmes at Winchester, who was trying to 
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form a Post-Office Mission Committee, but 
it was difficult to get people interested and 
Miss Symmes and I virtually carried on 
the work. It seemed absolutely impossible 
to have regular meetings, which are most 
necessary for the success of the Mission. 
We found a good way to create an inter- 
est in the Mission was to read the letters 
of applicants to the Ladies’ Society. 

I moved to Cambridge in 1921, where 
‘ several years after the death of our 

uch beloved Miss Symmes I was again 
left much alone in the Mission work. For 
the past ten years, I had also been doing 
Cheerful Letter work in connection with 
the Post-Office Mission. I found it help- 
ful to connect the two. 

At this time I had registered the names 
of sixty applicants. My health was poor, 
which made it impossible for me to at- 
tend meetings at Winchester, and the 
isolation of working so much alone led 
me last June to resign from the Winches- 
ter Post-Office Mission and in October to 
unite with the Cambridge First Parish 
Post-Office Mission. They were most cor- 
dial in their pleasant welcome and gave 
me a sense of being once more at home 
with congenial friends. 

Up to this period, with the exception of 
a part of a year abroad, I have been forty- 
two years engaged in this Mission work. 
For the encouragement of those who have 
time and opportunity to carry on the Mis- 
sion, I would like to bear testimony to 
the comfort and solace through severe 
trials and afflictions that the Mission has 
been to me. Surely the bread cast upon 
the waters has been returned in double 
measure. 

The little poem that closes the Memo- 
rial to Mrs. Ellen Milton, by Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith, seems appropriate to close 
this brief sketch: 


Nothing noble, nothing great, | 
By the world was ever known, 
But began a seed of thought 
In some generous nature sown. 
Any soul may rise to be 
A new savior to its race; 
Every man and woman fills, 
Well or ill, appropriate place. 
We too may be if we will 
Athlete winners every one; 
Conquerors of fate and chance, 
Lords of all beneath the sun. 
Let us Thitherward aspire, 
Take peter we find to Bek 
M k Scans ” 
nee ae liberal, earnest, true. 


For a Minister in Distress 


There has been gratefully received and 
acknowledged thus far on behalf of the 
young minister stricken with creeping 
paralysis, $915.50. We wish to secure a 
total of $1,200 to carry him and his wife 
through the year 1925. This sum is all 
that the Cominittee feels at liberty to ask 
for, and we submit that it is a modest 
amount in view of the cruel need. Grate- 
ful for the immediate and sympathetic re- 
sponse to our one published appeal, may 
we ask other understanding friends to 
supply the remainder? 

Money may be sent to Louis ©. Cornish, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Curtis W. REESE, 
Roperick STEBBINS, 
Louis C. CornisH. 


a a . 


- Enemies of Evolution Teaching 
Given Setback in California 


Textbooks teaching the theory of evo- 
lution used in the public schools of. Cali- 
fornia have been approved by a committee 
of college and university presidents, on 
which are included representatives of 
Roman Catholicism, Unitarianism, and or- 


thodox Protestantism. Their report made_ 


to the State Board of Education states that. 
textbooks on science now in use do not 
conflict with the fundamental principles 
of religion as set forth in the Bible. “HEvo- 
lution,” says the report, “is presented as 
a theory and not as an established fact; 
the theory of evolution is commonly ac- 
cepted by scientific men. In our opinion, 
these books have treated the subject with 
moderation and circumspection.” 

The committee was asked last August 
by the State to review the textbooks on 
science, and report on whether in their 
judgment ‘there is in any of these text- 
books a presentation of the subject of 
evolution in such a way as to discredit 


the Bible and to develop in the minds of . 


high-school students an attitude of ir- 
reverence and atheism.” 

The members of the committee are: 
W. W. Campbell, president of the Univer- 
sity of California, chairman; Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Stanford University ; 
Mrs. Aurelia Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College; Karl T. Waugh, University of 
Southern California; R. D. Bird, president 
of Occidental College; James A. Blaisdell, 
president of Pomona College; V. L. Duke, 
president of the University of Redlands; 
Tully C. Knoles, president of the College 
of the Pacific, and Catherine O’Donnell, 
president of the Dominican College. 


Boys Frank About Sunday-school 


What do boys really think about Sun- 
day-school? In the Englewood Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Ill, a Sunday-school 
worker asked this question of one hundred 
boys, from ten to fourteen years of age. 
They were not required to sign their an- 
swers, and the replies made by seventy- 
two of the boys are as frank as could be 
expected. Wes 

“Why do you attend Sunday-school?” 
“T have to go because my folks make me,” 
was the substance of twenty-five answers. 
Sixteen answers were that there is no 
other place to go, as the family is there. 
Thirteen of the boys replied that they 
wanted to learn more about the Bible. 
Other answers were: “I want to have a 
pin to wear,” “I want to play on the bas- 

_ ket-ball team,” “It is just a habit,” and 
“IT go because the crowd goes.” 

Another question was: “Why were you 
absent the last time you were absent?” 
Sickness, indifference, “enough of school 
during the week,” “no good reason for 
coming,” “not at home,” “it is so long ago 
I don’t remember,” and “I don’t like the 
teacher,” were among the reasons given. 
One boy declared, “Because I think it is 
all bunk.” 

- When asked for suggestions for improve- 
ment of the Sunday-school, the boys were 
generally in striking agreement with ex- 


perts. 
each class, less “apple-sauce,” better 
knowledge of the lesson on the part of 
the teacher, payment of dues instead of 
voluntary offerings, “more parties,’’ more 
study and less singing, more songs with 
“pep,” and “lessons that mean more to us 
now.” 

From the replies as to the reasons for 
attending and for the last absence, the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate finds 
fresh evidence that “home influence is by 
far the strongest ally of the Sunday- 
school,” and that “the Sunday-school is 
what the home makes it—or unmakes it.” 
The Advocate thinks that the thirteen boys 
who wanted to learn more about the Bible 
“may be quite honest, but the percentage 
is rather high.” It is under no illusion 
about the popularity of the Sunday-school 
—along with many other salutary and 
necessary things—among American boys 
and girls. “An institution’s popularity, 
or otherwise, with the ten-to-fourteen age, 
is no mark of its value.” 


No Military Protection Wanted 


Twenty-five American missionaries in 
China recently showed themselves sincere 
in their doctrines of peace and non- 
resistance. Speaking as individuals only, 
they addressed a petition to the American 
Legation in Peking declaring that their 
work in China was that of “messengers 
of the gospel of brotherhood and peace,” 
and asking that no form of military pres- 
sure, especially no military force, be used 
to protect them or their property, and 
that in event of their capture or death 
at the hands of lawless persons no money 
be paid for release, or indemnity demanded. 

“We take this stand,’ the petition 
states, “believing that the way to estab- 
lish righteousness and peace is through 
bringing the spirit of personal good will 
to bear on all persons under all circum- 
stances, even though suffering wrong with- 
out retaliation.” 

But the Legation pointed out that it 
had to safeguard Americans in China and 
that no exceptions would be made. 


No Zone Rates for Religious Press 


Religious journals will be exempt from 
the new zone rates for postage in the 


postal pay and postal rate bill now before. 


Congress. The Senate on January 27 
adopted the Butler amendment, which 
would continue preferential treatment to 
religious, scientific, and other papers and 
periodicals not published for profit. Under 
this amendment, they would pay one and 
one-fourth cents a pound on both adver- 
tising and reading matter, without respect 
to zones. “ae 

The Methodist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has been compelled on account of 
lessened income to cut its mission appro- 
priations for fields outside the United 
States by thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. The reduction ranges from twenty- 
two per cent. for Africa to forty-six per 
cent. for Europe and North Africa. 


They wanted a separate room for 


| P Religion Around the World ' 


France Likely to Recall 
Embassy from the Vatican 


It seems likely at this writing (Janu- 
ary 28) that France will recall its em- 
bassy from the Vatican, thus disposing 
of one of the issues which, as. noted in 
THe Reatster of October 9, 1924, are 
threatening another church and state con- 
flict in that country. Premier Herriot, 
however, has recognized a ruling of the 
Council of State that Alsace-Lorraine is 
still under the régime of the Napoleonic 
concordat between Paris and Rome, which 
involves the sending of representatives 
from these provinces to the Vatican. This 
decision of the Premier removes one of 
the strongest arguments against the sup- 
pression of the French embassy to Rome, 
—the status of Alsace-Lorraine. An Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch says it is now re- 
garded as certain that the Chamber will 
vote for suppression of the credits for 
the diplomatic mission to the Vatican by 
the regular governmental majority. 

“The régime of the concordat will con- 
tinue to be applied to Alsace-Lorraine 
until Parliament has definitely decided 
otherwise,” Premier Herriot said. “Our 
attitude is based on the principle that 
the general régime of France cannot be 
applied brusquely to Alsace-Lorraine, 
while, on the other hand, we cannot apply 
to entire France the religious status now 
in force in the recovered provinces.” 

When Germany annexed these provinces 
in 1871, it ratified the Napoleonic con- 
cordat, which defined the relations between 
Rome and France. In 1905, France re- 
pealed this concordat, but, on recovering 
Alsace-Lorraine after the World War, it 
had to decide whether the provinces 
should remain under the régime prevailing 
before 1905. 


Bavarian Concordat Ratified 


The concordat between Bavaria and the 
Vatican, giving Catholics largely the 
control of education in that country, was 
formally ratified on January 24 by Pre- 
mier Held and Monseigneur Hackelli, the 
papal nuncio at Berlin. The rights and 
interests of the Hvangelical Synod, how- 
ever, are not interfered with. The oppo- 
sition of Socialists, Democrats, and Com- 
munists was nullified, as they make up 
the minority parties. The nature of the 
concordat and the resulting contention 
were indicated in recent issues of THE 
REGISTER. 


English Methodists for Union 


A test vote shows that the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the United Methodist, and the 
Primitive Methodist churches in England 
favor by a decisive majority the union 
of the three bodies. The next step is 
to be indicated by the Union Committee, 
which will have to settle the question 
of whether the vote is decisive enough to 
warrant further approaches. 


The Greek Orthodox Church has elected 
Constantine, archbishop of Derkos, to the 
ecumenical patriarchate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Gregorius. 
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the Church. 


But how complex it is! 


Religious Education ar } 


To Fresh Fields ane Pastures New 


The Religious Educators are coming into their own, if we may judge by the tremendous ld 
increase in the literature. We are beginning to realize that here, indeed, is the central task of 
How extraordinarily varied! At present, the borderland 


GA 


between the work of our church schools and our public schools, between our church schools and our homes, 
between our church schools and our vocational life, is being explored. Religious education is pushing out 


into these new regions,—and beyond. 


A Gigantic Task 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


“Tun InprANA SuRvEY or Ruiicious Epuca- 
TION. Directed by Walter 8S. Athearn. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
a volume, 

Under this heading three volumes are 

planned, the first and third of which are 
already in print. The sub-titles of the 
yolumes are: I. The Religious Education 
of Protestants in an American Common- 
wealth. II. Measurements and Standards 
in Religious Education. III. Religious 
Survey Schedules. The two volumes that 
have appeared are of imposing size, Vol. 
I containing 580 pages, octavo, and Vol. 
III, 271 pages, quarto size. 
- It is doubtful if any other leader in 
the field of religious education than Pro- 
fessor Athearn would have had either 
the courage to undertake so large a piece 
of work as this, or the interest, the pa- 
tience, and the genius to carry it through. 
This survey was one of the enterprises of 
the ill-starred Interchurch World Movye- 
ment. When that movement collapsed, 
Professor Athearn and his associates se- 
eured: the backing of the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys, in New 
York City, which generously provided 
twenty-five thousand dollars for completing 
the work. An impressive list of names 
is that which catalogues the committees 
and survey staffs that gave themselves 
to this task, while the formulation of 
survey blanks and, still more, the marshal- 
ing of the mass of gathered information 
into summaries and conclusions, was the 
work of Professor Athearn,—a staggering 
task! 

The purpose of the survey was to as- 
certain, from a chosen example, what the 
situation regarding religious education in 
the United States actually is. Indiana 
was. chosen as a “representative State,” 
being centrally located, having “a variety of 
geographical and occupational conditions,” 
regarded as “a progressive State educa- 
tionally,” with “a proportionately large 
Protestant population.” Not all the 
State, however, was surveyed. Two coun- 
ties were chosen—otie near the center, and 
one on the southern border—and eight 
‘cities, dotted evenly about the State. In 
these, every church school (Protestant) 
was carefully studied. While only four 
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8 vols. 


schools out of every one hundred in In- 
diana were thus surveyed, the character 
and location of these were such as to 
make them as nearly as possible repre- 
sentative of the entire State, and, by in- 
ference, of the United States as a whole. 

The outcome was far from reassuring. 
A few sentences quoted from Professor 
Athearn’s summary will illustrate this 
point: “Three out of five church buildings 
in Indiana should be rebuilt or extensively 
remodeled,” since these, and “religious 
education buildings fall far below modern 
standards.” ‘Only a small percentage of 
the churches in Indiana have assumed 
responsibility for the organization, admin- 
istration, and program of the church 
school.” ‘Seventy per cent. of the Sun- 
day-schools are completely ungraded.” 
The average pupil attends “approximately 
every other Sunday.” “Iwo hundred 
thousand Sunday-school pupils are taught 
by Indiana teachers who have had less 
than ten years of schooling.” Half the 
teachers prepare their lessons early Sun- 
day morning or late Saturday night.” 
“The newer type of journals of religious 
education ... are practically unknown to 
the rank and file of . . . teachers,” while 
“the professional training of Indiana Sun- 
day-school teachers for religious education 
is almost negligible.’ “The leading de- 
nominational colleges devote more than 
thirteen times as much energy to the prep- 
aration of teachers for the State as they 
do ...for the chureh school.” Only 
“about one out of sixty-four students” 
in these denominational colleges ‘enters 
the classes in religious education.” “It 
is literally true to say that there is no 
supervision of religious teaching in these 
(church) schools.” 


Professor Athearn points out these, and — 


many more, defects in the hope that the 
churches in Indiana, at least, will turn 
their attention—though belated—to this 
situation, and provide the remedy. He 
urges the erecting of better buildings, se- 
curing more pupils, developing organiza- 
tion, training—or selecting trained— 
teachers, providing competent supervision, 
raising standards, enlarging financial sup- 
port, and, in general, inaugurating a 
“Better Church Schools” campaign. 

' What is true in the State chosen is, 
Mr. Athearn points out, probably true 
in all other States, a situation of which 


The new interest in dramatics, in project teaching, in pageantry, indi- 
cates how daring are the pioneers, and how vast the scope of this great field. 


c.R. J. 


we may become painfully aware if the 
committee is able to carry out its original 
plans to make similar surveys in Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, Kansas, and Oregon. 
If to diagnose a bad situation is the first 
step toward remedying it, it is to be 
hoped that some good may come of this 
gigantic undertaking. One can but hope, 
however, that as this business of. survey- — 
ing schools is carried forward, increasing 
attention may be paid to a matter more 
fundamental than what is here so strongly 
emphasized; namely, the question what, 
after all, these church schools are set to 
do, and whether they are accomplishing 
that. Are they influencing the young 
people to become’ good citizens; to live 
clean lives; to exert uplifting influences ; 
to create a.more wholesome’ cominunity 
atmosphere,—in a word, to promote the 
kingdom of God? Here is a civic agency 
of unparalleled potentiality. The school 
is not the end of our endeavor, neither 
is the church. The end is a refined and 
ennobled humanity. And the ultimate 
test of the schools will be their human 
product. It is indeed well that the 
churches should be shaken out of their 
complacency. It is also well that the in- 
stitution in which the youth of our land 
receive their training in religion shall be 
so conducted as to commend religion as 
an interest of major importance. But 
above and beyond these, it is desirable 
that during the periods in which life 
habits are forming, thorough instruction 
in the principles, and equally thorough 
training in the practices, of the Christian 
life shall be provided. 


Worth Waiting For 
Tun ProsEcT PRINCIPLE IN RuLicious Epu- 
CATION. By Erwin L. Shaver. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 
- This is the book we have been waiting 
for, and when it comes we are not dis- 
appointed. Mr.- Shaver has made a 
thorough study of his subject, and has 
given us the most complete exposition 
of the project principle which has yet 
appeared in print. Score one for the re- 
ligious educators! He has made a careful 


- Survey of what has been done in gen- 


eral education, just as we should expect 
the surveyor of Week Day Religious Edu- 
cation to do, and then he has enriched his 
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book by applying all that is best in gen- 
eral practice to the field of religion. Mr. 
Shaver is well acquainted with the litera- 
ture and the best methods of procedure 
in education, so that when he speaks he 
does so with authority. Here are careful 
explanations of the project principle ac- 
companied by lists of projects which are 
available for religious education, and then 
the latter half of the book has a large 
number of projects worked out by teachers 
and classes in all parts of the country. 


Especially valuable are the chapters on 
Discovering Pupils’ Interests, The Project 


Principle and the Curriculum, Using the 
Techniques of Teaching, :and The Place 
of the Teacher. We strongly advise all 
church-school workers to read this book. 
If we should offer any criticisms, they 
would be two: The price of the book is 
too high, and the author is so much a 
special pleader for projects that he does 
not give enough credit to the older and 
established forms of teaching. Hr; 


A Sunday-School May Be a 

te Dangerous Thing 

_Crmative Teacuine. Letters to a Church- 
School Teacher. By John Wallace Suter, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
_ Can one be taught how to teach religion? 
This is a question the thoughtful must 
often ask. The book Creative Teaching 
helps toward a satisfactory answer. It is 
written in very plain, direct language, free 
from technical terms. It is filled with the 
spirit of true religion, that spirit which 
glows, flame-like, in the teacher, and may 
be imparted to those of any age who are 
taught. Ideals of excellence in the teach- 
ing process are held constantly in view. 
The author states in his foreword that 
the book is intended to be read by the 
indiyidual rather than used as a textbook 
in class. It would, however, be-a satis- 
factory book fer teachers’ meetings when 
the aim of such meetings is not chiefly 
discussion, but an intimate conference on 
vital subjects. It would be well for us all 
to take to heart one statement: 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that 
a Sunday-school is sure to do good just 
because it is a Sunday-school. It is the 
easiest thing in the world for such a 
school to do harm. Carrying on a Sun- 
-day-school. at all is a very dangerous 
thing for a parish to do,—because -it is 
sure to wield a strong influence either 
for good or bad.” 

While the author reveals clearly to 
which Christian communion he belongs, 
his book applies to the common teaching 
work of all the churches. His position 
on an infallible Bible, and the scientific 
spirit and method, will be satisfactory to 
liberal Christians. We would doubtless 
not express exactly in his terms the idea 
of divine revelation given in section fifty- 
seven, but it would be good practice for 
any teacher, or group of teachers, to re- 
write that paragraph so as to express our 
own conception of God revealed in Christ, 
to make sure we know how we differ on 
this subject, and why. On the whole, 

_ Creative Teaching is a book free from dog- 
‘matism, : full of helpful _ eal nour- 


ee 


‘observed of late. 
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ishing to the devotional spirit. It should 
do what its author hopes, send those teach- 
ers who read it to the books and to the 
schools where more technical instruction 
in the art of teaching religion is given. 
It is books like this which bring all re- 
ligious denominations closer together, and 
snow them their common task and common 
aim. F.B. 


Is the Best Education None? 


Tup Sout or Your Cuinp. By Heinrich 
Lhotzky. -New Forks Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.50. 

The title indicates that this book is 
addressed to parents. It is filled with a 
spirit of good will and reverence for child 
life. There is much good sense in the 
book, and many suggestions that parents 
will do well to heed. It gives a good 
deal of “old-fashioned” adyvice—much of 
it is now new-fashioned because so little 
Readers will not find 
here the results of recent psychology or 
the newer methods. Yet the author is 
well assured that each child should be 
helped to follow his own line of growth, 
so that all may be found “in the ranks 
of the free.” 

It is this principle which is responsible 
for some of the book’s paradoxes: “I can 
never look at any little human being with- 
out sympathy, for I am afraid some one 
will educate it,” and “The best education 
is none.” It leads to very sane and sound 
ideals of firmness with kindness, control 
with freedom, guidance without obstruc- 
tion. Is the author quite justified in 
some of his statements? This, for ex- 
ample: “Any mother—and any real father 
too—knows what the child desires and 
needs before it opens its lips.” The world 
would be a happier place for children if 
this were true. Angelo Patri understands 
better that the ways and thoughts of chil- 
dren are often a mystery even to those 
who love them most. 

The treatment of schools and teachers, 
in the chapter “The Child and Knowledge,” 
will do much to relieve the feelings of those 
who were irritated by the earlier maxims 
on education; and “The Child and Re- 
ligion” will prove acceptable to those who 
hold the liberal faith. One may hope 
that this book will help in the develop- 
ment of the free spirit, the original nature, 
of the child as the world’s greatest treas- 
ure. It may be safely commended to the 
discriminating reader. F.B. 


Fighting a Menace 


CHARACTER BuILDING IN A Dmmocracy. By 
Walter 8. Athearn. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

Dean Athearn of the School of Religion, 
Education, and Social Service in Boston 
University, has published his Washington 
Gladden Lectures under this fine title. 
The author stresses the fact that 27,000,- 
000 young people in this country are not 
receiving religious education of any kind, 
and sees in this fact a distinct menace to 
democracy. To counteract this menace, 
he proposed a democratically organized 
national system of church schools, on Sun- 
days and week-days, a system of teacher- 
training which will guarantee a highly 
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skilled religious teacher to every child 
and youth in the land, such a quality of 
supervision as shall unify and direct the 
whole system in harmony with the de- 
mands of sound educational theory, and 
a system of professional associations 
which shall make the profession of church 
school teacher on a par with the other 
learned professions. 

Some of the faults of the oral lecture 
are reproduced in the book. Mr. Athearn 
is inclined to give long lists of desirable 
things. We counted twenty-eight in one, 
and we should like to say that human 
nature is weak and cannot remember so 
many items. On page 1380, evangelical 
should be evangelistic; in several cases 
the definite article is omitted, as in the 
phrase, joining church; peculiarly is mis- 
spelled on page 141, and we wonder about 
such words as rootage, abidingness, and 
moda. Nevertheless, Mr. Athearn has 
done a good piece of work, and we are 
in sympathy with his proposition that 
religious education for all is vitally neces- 
sary in our democracy. ELF. 


From the British Sunday School 
Association 

Lessons ror THE LittLyn Onns. By Evelyne 
D. Scott and Dorothy Tarrant. London: The 
Sunday School Association, Hssex Hall, Hssex 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Three shillings, net. 

For Gig~s AND Boys. By W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A. Same publisher. Two shillings. 

Two books come to us from the 
sritish Sunday School Association head- 
quarters in London. The first is in two 
volumes, for primary-grade children in 
the Sunday-school, with lessons arranged 
for the fifty-two Sundays of the year. A 
program for each session gives first lines 
of hymns and carols suited to the lesson 
topic, and presents a-“‘News Talk” intended 
to lead up to the story-telling period. 
Suggestions are given for ‘expression 
work,” such as “Print the memory text,” 
“Draw butterflies and caterpillars,” “Act 
the story,” “Model a camel,” with no 
further directions for either teacher_ or 
pupil. The stories are well chosen, and 
sometimes prepared by the compilers to 
fit the theme of the lesson. All are 
strongly ethical, and have also a seasonal 
adaptation, being arranged by months. 

Vol, I contains one story for each lesson, 
all well written. Some are chosen from 
fumiliar sources, others will be new to 
American readers. Among the best are 
stories selected from Legends of Lumb 
Lane and Merry Monopedes, by Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. The compilers have 
shown skill in adapting stories, and some 
from the excellent volume, Stories for the 
Little Ones (Spears and Tarrant), have 
been included. Vol. II (which the re- 
viewer has not seen) contains two addi- 
tional stories on each lesson topic, so that 
the same subject, the same order of wor- 
ship and hymns, would be used each year 
for three successive years. It would 
seem as if a larger recognition of change 
and growth between the ages of six and 
eight, a more definite sense of achieve- 
ment and progress in a three-years’ course, 
might be desirable. The range of sub- 
jects is wide, and the lessons give real 
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help and guidance in the life situations 


‘cation. 


of young children. 

The second book named above is a “col- 
lection of stories for boys and girls a 
little older,—stories not arranged as les- 
sons. They might be told to groups, or 
read by the children themselves. Some of 
them would be suitable for use from the 
superintendent’s desk. They are all first 
published in The Inquirer, and were writ- 
ten by its editor, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A. The Sunday School Association has 
done well to make this selection available 
to a wider circle of readers and story- 
tellers. F. B. 


For Church School and Home 


A Frrst Primary CouRSE FOR THD VACA- 
TION CHuRCH ScHoon. By Hdith McDowell. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 85 cents. 

Homer LESSONS IN ReLicion. A MANUAL FOR 
Mornuers. Vor. III, By Samuel Stagg and 
Mary Stagg. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

Boys AND GIRLS IN OTHHR LANDS. By Mary 
Theodora Whitley. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 7 

Shall children have everything pertain- 
ing to religion made as simple and easy 
as possible? or will they reach up to 
words and ideas above them and gain 
mastery from the effort? Miss McDowell 
takes the first view, and as a result her 
book for use with primary grade children 
(six to. eight) in the vacation church 
school is simplified to a point below that 
needed for older primary grade children. 
Some of the materials selected for use 
are kindergarten materials, some of the 
methods those best adapted to that group. 
The leader is given a great deal of assist- 
ance; indeed, the book is a fairly com- 
plete record of the work done by an 
author with a vacation church school. 
The references for hymns and other 
needed material are chiefly to Abingdon 
Press publications. The course is mainly 
a regrouping of Bible and missionary 
material, and contains little that is new 
or suggestive. 

The manual for mothers to use in the 
home is the third in a series which 
began with Mrs. Betts’s excellent one, The 
Mother-Teacher of Religion. This one, 
for children six and seven years old, by 
no means keeps up to the standard set by 
Mrs. Betts. It seems to be a home ex- 
tension of the Sunday-school lessons 
found in a first primary book by Eliza- 
beth Colson. There is a_ story (not 
printed here, but to be found in other 
books) for each day of the week, and the 
“activities” 
the church school manual. Parents need 
direction in the way of deepening the 
impression made by the church school 
lesson, but their part should be mainly 
in seeing that the lesson of the Sunday- 
school is applied in the daily life of the 
child. A “lesson” at home every day in 
the week, with a “review” on Saturday? 
Heaven forbid! 

For boys and girls of ten or eleven 
years, Miss Whitley’s excellent book 
about children in other lands is provided. 
It meets a genuine need in religious edu- 
It is designed to cultivate world 
friendliness, the sense of brotherhood and 
comradeship for other children wherever 
they live. The stories in the pupil’s book 
are well told, giving accurate pictures of 
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Four Books 
on Religious Education 


especially commended to 


Church School Workers 
By Dr. FLORENCE BUCK 


1. THe Project PRINCIPLE IN 
Reticious Epucation. By Erwin L. 
Shaver. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.75. 


2. LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
Reticious Epucation. By Adelaide 


-T. Case. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


3. YOUTH AND THE BisLte. By 
Muriel A. Streibert. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


4. CreEaTIVE Teacuinec. By John 
W. Suter, Jr. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.00. 


Add these books to the 
Church School Library 


life in other lands. The literature and 
religion of alien peoples is treated sym- 
pathetically and with understanding. It 
is planned that pupils will read the stories 
at home, and they are interesting enough 
so that this desirable result might be 
secured. 

At the end of each story, sagaeside 

are made which will help toward co- 
operation in the class session. There are 
topics with the heading, “To talk over 
with your teacher.” There are questions 
of real value, such as, “How would you 
entertain guests who did not speak your 
language?’ ‘There are puzzles to work 
out; one played with fifteen magic blocks 
used by Chinese children; one an enigma, 
for which each word making the whole is 
found in the story which precedes it. 
“The Bragging Match” shows a real 
knowledge of children’s traits—and dan- 
gers—and the exercise following it is a 
capital teaching device. 
The Teacher's Manual presents open- 
ing chapters on the characteristics of 
Junior pupils, the conduct of the class 
session, the use of singing, with an ex- 
tensive list of books for supplementary 
reading for both pupils and teacher. 
Enough suggestions are made for each 
lesson to fill both a Sunday and a week- 
day session of the class, if desired. The 
activities requiring the use of scissors, 
needle and thread, and knives for whit- 
tling, are better adapted to the week 
hour; enough remains to employ the 
energies and desire for movement of 
Juniors during the Sunday period. 

The book is especially free from most 
of the objections to the “missionary” 
courses offered children in Sunday-schools. 
The author seeks, in the impressionable 
age, to foster ideals of right fellowship 
and human associations. We believe, as 
she does, that “to direct their world- 
friendship ideals aright now means to 
trust the future to them with a high 
hope.” A genuine, appropriate, teach- 
able. book, which meets a vital need at 
just. this time. F. B. 
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Distinctive 

_Bristp Stupy THROUGH EpucaTIONAL DRaA- 

MATICS. By Helen L, Willcow. New York: 

The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

There are many recent books dealing 
with the subject of dramatic expression 
in the church school and the church. This 
one is distinctive in’ several ways. First 
of all, it keeps strictly to the theme of 
Bible drama used as a method of educa- 
tion. The author rightly sees that the 
function of the dramatic instinct in 
humanity is to aid the individual in ad- 
justing himself to his spiritual environ- 
ment, as the instincts of hunger and self- 
preservation aid in adjusting him to- his 
physical environment. How the dramatic 
presentation of Bible material serves this 
end is clearly shown. 

There are no pictures in the book, nor 
prepared plays, no directions for costum- 
ing and lighting. As a preliminary study, 
a clear distinction is made between dra- 
matic values, and religious and educational 
values. The church-school director of 
dramatic expression must make the re- 
ligious and educational values the chief 
aim. Guidance is given (1) in the selec- 
tion of dramatic material, (2) in grading 
this material to suit the various ages from 
kindergarten children to adults, and (8) 
in the methods of preparation and pro- 
duction. The careful classification of the 
third section, as well as the second, to 
fit the departments of the church school 
will greatly assist those who wish to em- 
ploy the dramatic method in their classes 
or in Vacation Bible Schools. 

We are grateful, too, for the author's 
use of the word pageant, not as indicat- 
ing a huge spectacle, not to cover almost 
any form of drama that is not a play, 
but meaning a series of episodes having 
a common theme but no plot connection. 
Of this character are the Nativity pageants 
now so generally used in the Christmas 
services in our church schools. Most im- 
portant is the author’s idea, held through- 
out the book, that the dramatic method 
should be used in religious education for 
its effect in the development of the spirit- 
ual nature of: the individual. A stimulat- 
ing, clarifying, worthy treatment of edu- 
cational dramatics is made in this signifi- 
cant book. F. B. 


Books Received 


TARBELL’S THACHER’S GuIDE—1925. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Tuer Lesson HANDBOOK, 1925. By Henry H. 
Meyer. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $0.35. 

Sones ror Litrttp CHILDREN. Poems from 
Robert Louis Stevenson; music by Marvin 
Radnor. Buffalo, New York. $0.30. 

PICTURES THAT PREACH. By Charles Nelson 
Pace. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

PRAYERS FOR GIRLS. By BHlisabeth Robinson 
Seovil. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co. 

FRIPNDLY Frotics. By Osa Lent Dunbar. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. $0.50. 
- Tum Sppakwr’s Bisite. By James Hastings. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Book oF THE FortTiprH YEAR OF GroRGE A. 
GoRDON’s MINISTRY IN THE OLD SouTH CHURCH. 
Boston: The Old South Church. 

REDISCOVERED CouNTRIES. By Frank Dur- 
ward Adams. Boston: The Murray Press. 

CHRIST, THE TRUTH. By William Temple. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. . $2.50. 
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Jimmy Dick’s Birthday Adventure 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The Carrs had been up and running 
since two laps before daylight. Indeed, 
Tom, tousled and grumpy, declared that 
time had been wasted in going to bed at 
all. As he performed his ablutions, eco- 
nomically as to time and water, Ann, 
briskly breaking eggs into bacon fat, re- 
minded her mother of a rime in Dulce’s 
eollection of comic recitations: 


“This is the Yak so negligee ; 

_ His coiffure’s like a stack of hay. 
He lives so far from anywhere, 
I fear the Yak neglects his hair.” 


4 


The winter habit of rising by night to 
dress “by yellow candlelight” was dis- 
tasteful to Tom, and it usually took the 
united efforts of “Moth’” and the girls to 
produce results. This morning Jimmy 
Dick had constituted a small but effi- 
cient service Carr, his simple but direct 
method—a handful of snow between 
hunched shoulder blades—proving a howl- 
ing success. , 

“You forgot to ’member something, 
Tom,” accused Jimmy Dick as he noisily 
set up the chairs and hopped about await- 
ing the arrival of the egg and bacon plat- 


ter. “Know what day this is?” 
“Sure pop,’ asserted Tom, dropping 
into his place with a yawn. “It’s Sat- 


urday, and I’m due at the Circle Dot to 
go hunting with Dick and Harry.” 

“You’re not even warm,” scoffed Jimmy 
Dick, crunching toast hungrily. 

Tom considered, realizing that things 
weighed on his small brother’s mind. 

“Well, Moth’ and Aunt Prue are catch- 
ing the morning bus to the valley, all 
dolled up to meet the new Governor-ess 
of Wyoming at some tea fight.” 

Jimmy Dick shook his head and looked 
pained, though Ann patted his shoulder 
as she brought him a steaming lake of 
cocoa wherein bobbed a marshmallow 
boat. 

“Well, let’s see. After I kill all the 
bob-cats in the county’— 

“Now Tom,” put in Dulce, “remember 
that a bore is one who talks about himself 
when you want to get in a word about 
yourself.” 

Tom’s roving eye came in contact with 
the kitchen calendar. He beamed, ex- 
tended a cordial hand across the oilcloth. 
“Congratulations, ol’ timer! Best year 
ever, and all that. If I didn’t forget the 
momentous occasion that had slipped up 
on us! How old are you, J. D.?”’ 

J. D. replied with dignity, “I been go- 
ing on seven ever since last January, but 
now I’m seven, and to-morrow I'll be go- 
ing on eight.” 

“And his report card had more A’s 
than B’s this time,” praised Ann. 

“A scholar and a gentleman,” twinkled 
Tom. “But why didn’t you pick a decent 
th, like May or July?” : 

Dick was immediately on the 
ve. Not in vain had he pored over 
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the fascinating new almanac. 


“Maybe 
you don’t ’member about Saint Valentine 
and Lincoln and Washington and General 


Sherman! Moth’ said they’s all great. 
And Longfellow, and _ listen—Thomas 
Edison is of ’mportant, isn’t he? Well,” 
Jimmy Dick produced his most potent 
proof with telling effect, “this is his birth- 
day same as mine!” 

“Well, now that you’ve struck seven,” 
giggled Dulce, “you’re going to be even a 
greater help to the family. If you think 
you can do it without exploding after all 
those pancakes, take this pail of scraps 
out to the piggery, and then give Bumpo 
his breakfast.” 

Speaking of pigs reminded Dulce: of 
a bit of the rimed version of Robinson 
Crusoe she was to recite at a school so- 
cial. She sang as she cleared away with 
a great rattle of china: 


“‘Oh, I have a little garden 
That I’m cultivating lard in’ ”— 


“You'll be down to wait on trade while 
I put up the mail, Ann?” called Daddy 
Carr from the front of the house, where 
he flourished a whisk broom energetically. 

“Tll be there!” sang Ann cheerfully, 
as she mended Moth’s kid glove. ‘And 
Moth’, you’ve got to wear my hat. There’s 
a modern air to it that your heirloomy 
black velvet lacks. Didn’t Aunt Dru send 
you that the year Jimmy Dick was the 
latest model?” 

Her mother replied, as reproachfully as 
a mouthful of hairpins permitted, “Now 
Ann, that hat’s only four years old. 
Don’t you remember we got it in the bar- 
gain basement of ‘The Denver’ the fall 
Jimmy Dick had his tonsils out? It’s a 
good, respectable hat, and why should 
the mother of four try to look like a 
flapper?” ' 

“Spoken like a lady!’ approved Ann 
demurely. “But it’s no crime to look as 
‘chick’ as you can. ‘All’s fair in love and 
wardrobe,’ they tell me. No, tilt it over 
your right eye. No ears and just one eye 
visible. Ah-h!” Ann struck an admir- 


The Butterfly and the Bee 
JANET GARGAN 


The butterfly said to the bee: 

“Your dress is so dull! Why don’t you 
Wear pretty, bright colors—you’d be 

Quite handsome, I think, dressed in blue 
Trimmed with white (like the wings I 

wear). 

And why, I would much like to know, 
Do you never have time to spare 

On a pleasuring trip to go?” 


The bee to the butterfly said: 
“IT must work for the good of the hive. 
"Tis there that our queen bee is bred, 
And the baby bees kept alive; 
When winter comes, honey is there 
In plenty for all of the bees. 
But you, O gay idler so fair, 
Will starve when the summer days 
cease.” 
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Thy Friend 
Would’st have a friend? 
Would’st know what friend is best? 
Have God thy friend, 


Who passeth all the rest. 
‘ —BSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light.—Isa. la. 19. 


ing attitude and murmured roguishly, 
“Too pretty and young to go about un- 
chaperoned, so thank heaven for Aunt 
Prue. She’ll strike a balance.” 

“Ann, don’t be silly!” Just the same, 
Moth’, confronted with her satisfactory 
reflection, wasted no further breath in 
protests. Black hair, permanently waved 
by Nature, cheeks round and pink as 
Ann’s, a holiday sparkle in eyes leaf- 
brown like Dulce’s—yes, the saucy little 
russet hat did have an air. “And it goes 
beautifully with my old beaver-trimmed 
coat,” cried Mother, running in to show 
father how “starlish’ she looked, in 
Jimmy Dick’s opinion. A little later 
Moth’ clambered into the bus with Aunt 
Prue and departed with many a parting 
admonition and farewell wave. 

“Don’t you and Kitty set the house 
afire,’ she warned Dulce, who jigged 
about with a broom, brushing yesterday’s 
light snow off the steps. “And Sonny, 
Mother’ll bring you something extra for 
being a good boy, and we'll have your 
birthday cake at supper. Call Scotty 
back! He’s right under the wheels.” 

Soon only Dulce and Jimmy Dick were 
left at what was jestingly called ‘The 
Filling Station.” Dulce soliloquized over 
the contents of pantry shelves. “Baked 
ham and plenty of eats for supper. We'll 
have odds and ends for lunch’— 

“T don’t want any odds for my lunch.” 
Plaintively Jimmy Dick piped up as he 
emerged from the bedroom in his cow- 
boy suit, symbolic of special occasions. 
“T want to go up to my cave and sizzle 
‘wenas.’ Moth’ said I could play pie’n- 
ears to-day if I wouldn’t go far.” 

“But the snow is deep around there, 
child,’ began Dulce impatiently, ‘and 
Kitty and I will be busy making things 
for the Camp Fire Fair. We can’t be 
bothered going out in a body and rescu- 
ing you.” 

Jimmy Dick marched off to return with 
his reply—his own personal snowshoes, a 
gift from that loyal old scout, Grandpop 
Hill. “You needn’t worry,” he assured 
Dulce loftily, “besides, I'll take Scotty. 
I just want some jelly sandridges and 
two hard-boiled eggs and lots of cookies. 
Mother always lets me cook my own 
‘wenas.’”’ 

“Well, if you should get on fire,” sighed 
Dulee, ‘don’t run. Roll down hill in the 
snow and put yourself out. I'll pack your 
luneh in a tin pail’— 

‘Nope, I’m going to wear my dufile-bag 
Moth’ made me,” Jimmy Dick spoke posi- 
tively. “Pie’n-ears didn’t carry their 
s’plies in pails.” Scorn quite filled the 
“pails.” “Maybe I'll get a ‘cantelope’ up 
by the spring with my BB gun.” 
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, Dulce dimpled over the “sandridges.” . 


When Jimmy Dick trudged a trail he ex- 
pected an adventure to pop out at him 
from any bowlder like a chipmunk. As 
the sturdy little figure fared forth, with 
a gleeful Seotty as escort, Dulce laughed 
and chanted her Robinson Crusoe jingle: 


I sometimes seek diversion in a family excur- 
sion, 
With the few domestic animals you see; 
And we take along a carrot as refreshment for 
the parrot, 
And a little can of jungle-berry tea. 
Then we gather, as we travel, bits of moss and 
dirty gravel, 


-_And we chip off little specimens of stone; : 


And we carry home, as prizes, funny bugs of 
handy sizes, 
Just to give the trip a scientific tone. 


She broke off at the sound of hoofs and 
a gay “Hello, the house!” Kitty had ar- 
rived for the day. 

Cheerily the smallest Carr took the 
steep grade where the rough trail, ac- 
cording to a tenderfoot, stood right up on 
its hind legs. Jimmy Dick made it in 
intermediate with Scotty doing the honk- 
ing. He sang between gasps, to the curi- 
ous jays and welcoming chickadees: 
“To-day I’m seven, soon I'll be ‘leven; 
going to have a birthday cake with yeller 
eandles on it!” 

At trail’s top, boy and dog paused to 
breathe before the race to the cave. 
After a thrilling camp-fire lunch that left 
one with a grimy appearance without, 
but a well-done feeling within, they pi- 
oneered to their heart’s content. Then, 
after Jimmy Dick had stuffed his pockets 
with pretty specked rocks that might be 
gold, they started leisurely to descend. 
Idly, Jimmy Dick noticed a man’s figure 
moving slowly along the road that led 
past the Carr home to distant homesteads. 
“Lots of snow banked on Ute ledge,” 
thought the boy, his sharp eyes missing 
no detail of familiar landmarks. “Scotty, 
let’s hike down there and scoop some of 
it off and’— 

At that instant it happened. The un- 
mistakable noise of a “slide”! The 
loosened ledge had given way and was 
careening down the ravine. beyond the 
road with all the snow and gravel it 
could carry along. ‘“Why—he’s gone!” 
gasped Jimmy Dick, eyes wide with alarm. 
Down the snowy slope pelted boy and 
dog, taking a header now and then, but 
halting not to take stock of bumps. The 
figure on the road had vanished, and 
Jimmy Dick knew about slides. Fifty 
feet below, rocks and débris had spread 
out on a wide rocky shelf, and the air was 
cloudy with flying snow. Jimmy Dick, 
on the road, peered over the rim edge 
fearfully. Suppose the man had been 
swept down and crushed beneath the 
bowlders? Then his heart gave a bound. 
An arm and shoulder protruded from the 
drifted snow far below. The man had 
been knocked to one side in a clump of 
cedars. What was the queer object near 
the half-buried figure? “Oh-h!” cried 
Jimmy Dick, in new horror. “It’s Grand- 
pop’s fiddle case! Oh, Scotty!’ Scotty 
whined and wagged and plunged on to 
the rescue. It is marvelous what the 
smallest pioneer can do when his heart is 


in it, Luckily, Grandpop was slight, and 
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Jimmy Dick husky, so he and Scotty, tug- 
ging together, managed to dig enough of 
Grandpop out so that there was no danger 
of his smothering in the snow. His eyes 
remained closed; there was blood on his 
head, but he still breathed. Leaving Scotty 
with strict orders, Jimmy Dick flew for 
help and burst in, white and gasping, on 


Dulce and Kitty. Now any one who is’ 


informed on camp-fire training will know 
at once that grandpop was lying on the 
old sofa before the fire in three jiffies. 
Counting Scotty’s affectionate licks, the 
patient received enough first aid for a 
whole ward. 

When Grandpop’s eyes fluttered open, 
they looked straight into Jimmy Dick’s 
wide, anxious ones. 


“T brung ye a little fiddle fer yer birth- 


day, Jimmy Dick,” said Grandpop. 

“Well, J. D., you get the gold medal!” 
Tom admitted heartily, when a happy 
group gathered about a supper-table that 
groaned with goodies, perhaps as a warn- 
ing to young fry who might demand too 
many helpings. 

te 


What Every Boy Knows 
MARJORIE DILLON 


My teacher says how I’m improving! 
(Dad says there was plenty of room.) 
My deportment’s all right, I won’t quarrel 

or fight, 
And I clean off my feet with a broom. 


I’m kind to the eat and the baby; 
At my chores I just whistle—not whine. 
I hang up my things—mother’s watching 
for wings, 
But dad grins like he knew every sign! 


I hop out of bed when they eall me, 
And I wash like a gentleman should. 
But you want to remember, it’s nearly De- 

, cember, 
' When a feller has got to be good. 


te 


Jimmy Dick grinned at Grandpop, who 
grinned back from the easy-chair, all to 
the merry if one discounted a bandaged 
brow. No Humpty Dumpty nonsense 
about an old timer like him. Jimmy 
Dick fingered his new compass that swung 
from his new belt, glanced slyly down at 
new boots, and over at ,his new fiddle and 
football. 

“T think our youngest proved his right 
to share Thomas HEdison’s birthday,” ob- 
served Ann with pride. 

“Blessed if I’m not getting absent- 
minded!” ejaculated Tom, diving into a 
pocket. “Here I’ve been carrying this 
around’— 

“Lemme see. ” Jimmy Dick was at his 
elbow instantly. 

“It isn’t a purse of a hundred sequins, 
but’”— 

“Oh! A Scout ‘knife! Boy!” Jimmy 
Dick’s eyes said unutterable things and 
his cup of rapture fairly spilled over, as 
Mother led the march of the birthday 
cake that glowed with eight yellow, wink- 
ing candles,—one to grow on.” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Is Arithmetic a TyrantP 


Prof. Guy M. Wilson, of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education, is chairman 
of a committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which is working on 
a plan which, if adopted; will greatly 
change the method of teaching arithmetic 
in the grade schools. bei ge Wilson 
says: 

“There is much five that aviehotes 
tie continues as the tyrant of the schools; 
and that in the interests of childhood, of 
a reasonable economy, and of a broader 
and better social program in the schools, 
arithmetic needs a thorough reorganizi- 
tion. . 


“Many feel that arithmetic is one of the 


most backward of our school subjects. 
Courses of study continue to outline use- 
less processes. Much of the work is un- 


connected with life, and is quite se, 


less to the children. 

“Arithmetic has a place in eiucaiieen 
scheme of aims as a tool. That is its one 
purpose. It is indeed an effective tool, 
but it is quite limited. It is a means for 
designating, computing, 
It is nothing more. This means useful- 
ness in the common affairs of life. From 
the standpoint of practical utility, it is 
doubtful. if arithmetic compares with 
composition writing, and it certainly does 
not compare in importance with reading.” 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross ; 4 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross is the first 


woman to become governor of a State of 
the Union. She took the oath of office 
which made her governor of Wyoming on 
January fifth, succeeding her husband, 
who died in office last October. Especially 


and measuring. - 


“—- 


fitting is it that the first woman governor . 


should be governor of the State of Wyo- 
ming, for that State was the first to grant 
the vote to women. Indeed, while still a 
Territory, Wyoming gave women the right 
to vote in December, 1869. In 1890, when 
Wyoming became a State, a clause in its 
constitution gave women the right to vote, 
and also the right to hold office. Mr. C. N. 
Potter, now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Wyoming, wrote that clause, and 
it was before him that Mrs. Ross took 
oath of office as governor of Wyoming. 


Dinosaur’s Footprints 


In Arizona, near the Grand Canyon 
National Park, footprints of that prehis- 
toric monster, the dinosaur, have been 
found. The tracks, made about ten mil- 
lion years ago, are sixteen* inches long, 
thirteen inches wide, and show that the 
monster took a step fifty-three inches long. 


President Coolidge says: 
society is a vast system of 
Co-operation began with the , 
that two people could together r 
heavier stone or move a bigger log. 
could be done by one alone.” — acy 


“AN human 


_ thoughtful parents. 
-yolunteer teachers would not conform to 
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se ae > First te School: Then the Church 


New congregation in Hollis, L.I., building around childhood 


"HE LIBERAL COMMUNITY CHURCH 
(Unitarian) in Hollis, L.I., is the out- 


growth of an experiment conceived and 


fostered by the Departments of Religious 
Education and of Church Extension of 


the American Unitarian Association. It 
- was organized November 12, 1924. It has 


been a successful attempt to prove the 
theory that a church may be planted in 
a new community, with the emphasis 
placed upon childhood rather than adult- 
hood; its method is educational to the 
end that a church may be developed which 
eenters in youth. The movement in Hollis 
has demonstrated this. The new Hollis 
chureh rests upon its childhood and youth 
as its foundation. ‘The adults who have 
rallied to the cause, in almost every in- 
stance non-Unitarians, have been attracted 
by the appeal made to them through the 
work for their children. They have been 
moved to consummate this missionary ef- 
fort in order that the results already en- 
joyed by their children may be continued 
for them and for others. 

In most particulars, the movement 
to-day is like other Unitarian churches. 
It differs in that there is no minister and 
no church building. The leader is Miss 
Mary Lawrance, who is the director of 


religious education, and the activities all 


take place in a store thirty by fifty feet,— 
meeting place, dining room, dance hall, 
and office, as the occasion requires. The 
organizations of the church are the same 
except that a Laymen’s League chapter is 
yet to be formed. .~ 

The way in which all these things came 
to be is interesting. On going to Jamaica 
(where the movement was carried on for 
the first year) in the fall of 1922, Miss 
Lawrance found the survey of Miss Hlla 
Cooke, who spent five weeks of the pre- 
vious spring looking over the field under 
the direction of Rev. Hdwin Fairley in 
order to estimate the advisability of 
selecting that location for the experiment. 
With a half-dozen families who had shown 
an interest, with a little money appro- 
priated by the Board of Church Extension, 
and under instructions no more specific 
than to found a church based upon edu- 
eation, Miss Lawrance, with the advice of 
Mr. Fairley, set up a reading room and 
office in-the parlor of a private house. 


The newspapers were used extensively for 


publicity. Calls were made on many 
families, and efforts were made by the 
director to establish relations with other 
churehes as well as to become acquainted 


‘with clubs, the Y. W. C. A., the Girl 


Scouts, and other organizations. 

It seemed necessary to emphasize two 
attractions which would draw newcomers 
in a territory already provided with many 
churches: first, a place where liberal re- 
ligion would be taught; and second, a 
school whose excellence would appeal to 
It was obvious that 


second condition. Hence it became 
ary to arrange the school into de- 
ents which would meet at different 
so as to make it possible for Miss 


o'clock. 


Lawrance to take charge of each one. 


When the doors were opened in October, 


there was one pupil in the primary de- 
partment who came at the first session 


‘on Sunday morning at 9.45 o’clock, and 


two children in the second session for 
grammar-school pupils meeting at 11 
Two weeks later, a call was 
sent out to five high-school students who 
had been discovered as the result of call- 
ing, and three of these came together on 
a Sunday evening and formed the Young 
People’s group. Its ostensible purpose was 
to foster the experiment by assisting the 
children, but it really was to become an 
essential part of the coming church. 

It was soon discovered that a women’s 
organization was a necessity. We appealed 
to the mothers of the children who first 
attended and to a few other women to 


come together and see how they might as- 


sist the school. The theory was work- 
ing. Five ladies met and learned of the 


-project and decided to organize a Women’s 


Alliance. Later they elected officers. A 
program committee was set to work to 
plan interesting meetings for the rest of 
the year which should be as much a part 
of the work as the forming of the policies 
of the movement and the fostering of the 
school. 

The only other feature introduced the 
first year was a series of five vesper 
services held in a hall not far from the 
reading room. Unitarian ministers from 
neighboring churches gladly took charge. 
Through this appeal, several others became 
interested and two new families were added 
to the list of others who might be con- 
sidered closely connected with the move- 
ment. By spring, the list of those fami- 
lies who were definitely interested ap- 
proached twenty. 

The results of the first year would have 
been greater had the location been selected 
a little farther out in the residential sec- 
tion of Hollis. Nevertheless, there were 
sufficient results to warrant the continu- 
ance of the experiment, for seventeen 
women had joined the Alliance, twenty 
pupils were in the two lower departments 
of the Sunday-school, and eleven persons 
were actively interested in the young 
people’s group. 

The next year, the movement opened in 
a store in Hollis, and the results of the 
change of location were gratifying from 
the start. Furniture was bought to sup- 
plement the dozen kindergarten - chairs, 
and a typewriter, a desk, a pulpit table, 
folding chairs, a china cabinet, dishes, 
and a piano. A few gifts came from 
interested individuals. The Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Alliance (interested in us 
largely through our start in Jamaica) 
made it possible to purchase silver. 

The school was opened at the same 
hours, but with a depletion in numbers, 
as several families had moved away, and 
all but one of the young people had gone 
to college. But within two months, a 
substantial growth was to be noticed. 
The school increased in numbers and vigor, 
and other young people came together, 


ealling themselves the Hollis Pioneers. 
The Alliance made a new appeal through 
a series of successful luncheon. programs, 
and so became a vigorous organization. 
A short series of vesper services was con- 
ducted with the same results as the year 
before. 

At the close of the second year, the 
results were gratifying. Growth in num- 
bers was accompanied by a remarkable 
unity of spirit among adults and children 
alike. A new initiative became evident 
among the ladies of the Alliance, who no 
longer showed an inclination to be led, but 
actively branched out with new plans for 
earning money and for the greater de- 
velopment of the work. For the first time, 
some of the fathers took part in forming 
plans for the coming year. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president of 
the Alliance, who made her official visit 
to Hollis in February, discovered a well- 
organized group of women earrying on 
Meetings exactly as other Alliances, con- 
ducting the work with the usual com- 
mittees, and showing an enthusiasm which 
was the wore remarkable since scarcely 
one out of six members had ever had a 
previous connection with the Unitarian 
Church. It may be that one Alliance lady 
threw light on the reason for this success 
when she said: “The Alliance has made 
Hollis significant to me. Heretofore I 
have thought of Hollis only as a place 
where my home is located, but now it con- 
tains something that is broad and worth 
while.” Twenty-seven members were 
working together at the close of the church 
year in the spring of 1924. The appeal of 
fostering its childhood which had origi- 
nally brought them together and was still 
holding them had been carried on until 
the Alliance had become interesting and 
worth while in itself. 

Perhaps the most remarkable group was 
the Sunday evening classes, the Pioneers, 
composed of high-school students, coming 
in almost every instance from great dis- 
tances. Only one lived near enough to 
walk, and seven of them came from places 
ranging from four to eight miles away. 
Not one had ever before attended a Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school, and their eagerness 
to discover liberal truths led them to the 
most remarkable discussions, that were at 
once scholarly and constructive. They 
conducted a Young People’s service and 
assisted the movement in every way that 
they could, from ushering at vespers to 
cleaning house, and they did it all in the 
happy spirit of comradeship. 

The morning classes increased to thirty 
pupils, who also came from great dis- 
tances. They showed a loyalty to, enthu- 
siasm for, and an intense pride in the 
school. Their scholarship was of the 
highest type, the result largely of the high 
quality of the homes from which they 
came, homes of thinking people. These 
people had been drawn to the enterprise 
by the very principles that were originally 
thought to have an appeal for the un- 
churched residents of a community al- 
ready provided with churches. In many 
instances, they have taken the path of 
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greatest resistance to join the movement. 
But what has been a hardship for them 
has made them into enthusiastic members 
and loyal adherents. 

The work of this autumn and winter 
continues the same as last year. The 
school, including the Pioneers, has reached 
the fifty mark, and new classes have had 
to be formed, requiring the services of 
three additional paid teachers. The Al- 
liance conducted a fair which was a great 
success and which added to the treasury 
a well-earned $500, to be devoted largely 
to the upkeep of the movement. Almost 
half of the year’s expenses are being met 
locally. 

_ When the time seemed right in the early 
fall to form a church, committees were 
appointed to lay all plans, and a meeting 
was duly called for November 12. On 
that day, a covenant was adopted, the 
book was signed by thirty charter mem- 
bers, articles of incorporation were formu- 
lated, and a board of nine trustees elected. 

Regular Sunday vespers are being con- 
ducted by visiting ministers; the Pioneers 
are planning to complete the earning of 
their pledge of $112 toward the year’s 
budget; dancing classes for children and 
for adults are making good returns finan- 
cially and socially ; several functions con- 
ducted by the Alliance have been well at- 
tended; and study classes are being held 
on week-day nights in view of the coming 
centennial of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

The theory is already proved. From a 
community that has never had a Liberal 
Church, there come thoughtful people 
who gladly rally around a religious move- 
ment where the central purpose is the 
education of the young. Over and over 
again, those persons who have attended 
have said that they were drawn by the 
ideals which pervade the work. They are 
already making sacrifices that it may con- 
tinue, realizing that in the success of this 
movement they and their community will 
be lifted to something better through the 
ideals for which it stands. 

Following are the trustees who were 
elected at the organization meeting of the 
chureh: For three years, Thomas D. Aus- 
tin of Hollis, B. L. Squires of Kew Gar- 
dens, treasurer, W. G. Crary of Richmond 
Hill; for two years, C. A. Trantum of 
Whitestone, vice-president, A. G. Decatur 
of Hollis, Miss Ella A. Holmes of Jamaica ; 
for one year, James Warren of Hollis, 
president, Miss Mary Lawrance of Hollis, 
clerk, Kenneth Rothmayer of Hollis. 


RincGewoop, N.J.—A series of Wednes- 
day evening lectures on religion, by lead- 
ing Unitarian ministers, are being given 
in the Unitarian Church. They were ar- 
ranged by Rev. Joseph S. Loughran, who 
was installed as minister on January 11. 
Speakers who have lectured so far are 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, Dr. Minot Simons, 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, and Dr. John La- 
throp. Rey. Alson H. Robinson will speak 
February 11, on “Pioneers of Religious 
Liberty”; Rev. Charles F. Potter, Febru- 
ary 18, on “The Faith of an Evolutionist” ; 
and Rey. Walter R. Hunt, February 25, 
on “The Crisis in the Church.” 
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West Side Church May Build Apartments 


Sunday attendance rises nearly 1,000 per cent. in five years 


The West Side Unitarian Church in 
New York City is considering a plan to 
erect a combination parish house and co- 
operative apartment building on the ad- 
joining lots owned by the church. A 
committee was appointed at the annual 
meeting of the church, January 12, to 
study the project, and to recommend it 
or some other plan for the utilization of 
this valuable property. These lots have 
nearly doubled in value during the last 
two and one-half years and are the only 
vacant land in the neighborhood. The 
church is rapidly outgrowing its new 
building and must set about soon to ex- 
tend its plant. 

The financial equity of the West Side 
Church, during the last five years, has 
increased 800 per cent., and the average 
Sunday morning attendance nearly 1,000 
per cent. So reported Rey. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter, the minister, at this meeting, 
which marked the end of five years of 
Mr. Potter’s ministry. This church has 
twice won the Laymen’s League national 
contest for increased church attendance, 
and it is leading in the present contest. 

During the five years, the following or- 
ganizations and movements have been 
formed within the church and have shared 
in the growth of the parent society: The 
West Side Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League; the West Side Unity Club, affili- 


ated with the national Young People’s 
Religious Union; the Meeting House 
Players, a Little Theater; the Parkway 
Club, of young people under twenty; a 
student center; the Modernist Bible Class; 
a sales service of liberal books; and a_ 
Boy Scout troop. 

Two organizations in existence five 
years ago have grown rapidly during the 
period, the West Side School of Religion 
and the West Side Branch Alliance, which 
has come to be the largest in the State, 
contributing large sums to the church and 
giving $500 a year to the support of the 
School of Religion. 

During the year 1924, a current expense 
budget of $28,000 was met, with a balance 
of $1,000, and an Equipment and Expan- 
sion Fund was also raised, which included 
$6,850 for pews and $20,000 for an organ. 
In all, more than $70,000 was raised in 
1924 by 250 contributors. : 

The following trustees were elected fora 
three-year term to complete the board of 
twelve members: Miss Mildred Bereman, 
president of the Unity Club; Dr. Dougal 
Bissell, senior surgeon at the Woman’s 
Hospital; J. Herbert Ware, Jr., one of 
the youngest members of the New York 
Stock Exchange; and Harry Gould, treas- 
urer of The American News Company. 
Miss Bereman is believed to be the 
youngest church trustee in New York City. 


On Good Church Advertising 


In commending editorially the news- 
paper advertising used by the First Parish 


‘in Dedham, Mass., in the Dedham TZ'ran- 


script, the Norwood, Mass., Messenger at 
the same time says many sound things 
about church advertising that are of sug- 
gestive value to other churches. The 
Messenger writes, in part: 

“Some one in Dedham has had the 
common sense and uncommon courage to 
read modern business tactics into the 
old phrase, ‘the service of Christ.’ Each 
week, and for fifty-two weeks in the 
year, you may read on the front page 
of the Dedham Transcript a handsomely 
displayed advertisement, three columns 
wide and seven inches deep, of the First 
Church and Parish in Dedham. 

“It is not merely a bald, dry-as-ashes 
statement that so-and-so will preach about 
such-and-such at the church at such a 
time with Sunday-school following, and 
the Ladies’ Sewing Circle will meet on 
Wednesday, etc., ete. It is.a genuine ad- 
vertisement. It is designed to ‘draw to’ 
the worship of God. Just as the church 
bell was the only advertisement needed 
in the old days ...so times, peoples, 
and churches have changed. 

“Tt is fitting for the old First Chureh 
of Dedham now to send out a ringing 
editorial advertisement, with a good, 
gripping headline in bold type, to help 
its bell remind all the people of its of- 
fered ‘service. Nor does it stop with a 
pat little weekly sermon, the name of 
the preacher, the time and subject of 


his sermon. It gives interesting informa- 
tion. It tells who will sing. It sells 
the church to the deaf people of Dedham 
by inviting them to use the pews especially 
fitted with ear phones connected with a 
transmitter in the pulpit. It invites those 
who need a vehicle to make the journey 
to church, to-call a certain telephone num- 
ber, and they will be furnished transpor- 
tation to and from service. It advertises 
the Bible classes. 

“We have been reading these advertise- 
ments for some time and, although we 
do not know anything about them other 
than their excellence as advertising, we 
venture the entirely respectful opinion 
that they have served the Lord admirably 
and brought pleasure and help to many 
in and around the parish where they 
appear. 

“Why is it, with such an example before 
them in one of the most conseryative 
and dignified towns in the United States, 
that some of the churches which are 
struggling for an existence will continue 
to look down on advertising with a smug 
condescension or even a kind of pious 
horror? It has been said that Christ 
himself performed miracles as a demon- 
stration and advertisement of His love 
for mankind.” 


East BriwGewater, Mass.—The First 
Parish Church observed Alliance Sunday 
on January 11. Rey. Hazel Rogers Gredler — 
preached the sermon. Mrs. Cora J. White, 
president of the Alliance branch, and Miss 
Maria L. Nutter, the secretary, assisted in 
conducting the service. 
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Mr. Loughran is Installed 
in First Unitarian Parish 


Rey. Joseph S. Loughran, formerly a 
priest in the Roman Catholic Church, was 
installed as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Ridgewood, N.J., his first Uni- 
tarian parish, on January 11. The Call 
to Worship and invocation were given 
by Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N.J. Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Ruther- 
ford, N.J., read the Scripture lesson. 

Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, whose 
acquaintance with Mr. Loughran goes 
back to the days when Dr. Sullivan was 
also in the Catholic priesthood and was 
a professor of theology, preached the in- 
stallation sermon, on “The Kingdom of 
God.” All the hopes, purposes, and ex- 
pectations of Jesus, he said, were summed 
up in these words, “the Kingdom of 
God.” Dr. Sullivan considered this king- 
dom in its three phases, individual, social, 
and celestial. “It is to be begun within, 
continued without, and consummated 
above.’ Dr. Sullivan commended Mr. 
Loughran to the congregation as one 
whom he had known a long time and 
who is the richer because of the spiritual 
struggle he had just gone through. 

The Act of Installation was read by 
R. H. Wheelock, president of the Society, 
to which Mr. Loughran responded with 
his pledge of service. After the Prayer 
of Installation had been offered by Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, extended 
the welcome to the Fellowship. Mr. Hunt 
paid tribute to the late Rebecca Hawes, 
whose strength of personality -and de- 
termined and generous effort largely 
brought about the reopening of the doors 
of the Ridgewood church and the renew- 
ing of its life and activity. Rev. Albert G. 
Butzer, of the West Side Presbyterian 
Church, extended the welcome to the 
community. 


Times—not Fees—Have Changed 


An editorial in the current Spokesman 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League speaks 
this timely word on a matter of justice 
and courtesy to the ministers: 

“A minister of our fellowship tells that 
thirty years ago, when he was at the 
Harvard Divinity School, he occasionally 
supplied pulpits in the vicinity of Boston. 
It was then the custom for the preacher 
to reach the town, where he was a sup- 
ply, on Saturday evening. He was en- 
tertained that night by some member of 
the parish, conducted the Sunday morn- 
ing service, and was- again entertained 
Sunday afternoon and evening, return- 
ing to Cambridge Monday morning. He 
was reimbursed for his traveling expenses, 
and received the usual fee of $25. 

“This year, this same clergyman has 
had occasion to supply pulpits near Bos- 
ton. He finds that it is no longer the 
custom to entertain a visiting preacher 
over the week-end. Instead, he is ex- 
pected to arrive shortly before the service 
and to leave that afternoon. His travel- 
ing expenses are not paid and yet the 
fee remains unchanged—$25. 
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“Twenty-five dollars to-day is a much 
smaller fee than it was thirty years ago. 
Traveling expenses are much greater 
to-day than they were thirty years ago. 
When your church has a supply—does it 
pay a proper fee? Does it pay the travel- 
ing expenses of the visiting minister? Is 
he made to feel himself an honored guest? 
Are any new courtesies extended to re- 
place the companionship and intimate 
glimpses of home life that refreshed him 
when given week-end entertainment? 

“The honor of our churches demands 
that our clergy, especially those accom- 
modating us by the temporary supply of 
our pulpits, should receive every courtesy 
and truly adequate compensation.” 


First-hand Knowledge of Europe 


“What is Happening in Europe and 
What It Means to America” will be set 
forth by Alden G. Alley at an open meet- 
ing of the Men’s Club of the Richmond 
Street Unitarian Church (Third Religious 
Society) in Dorchester, Mass., February 
9, at 8 p.m. Mr. Alley traveled in Europe 
before the war, served overseas during the 
war, and has made two trips there since, 
interviewing several of the highest polit- 
ical leaders and attending sessions of the 
League of Nations at Geneva and of the 
World Court at The Hague. He spent 
some time in the Ruhr and visited the 
Saar Valley. Every one is invited to the 
lecture. 


Minister is Author of Pageant 


Rey. Joseph ©. Allen, minister of the 
First -Unitarian Church in Geneseo, IIL, 
is the author of a pageant, “The Light of 
the World,” in which two speaking in- 
terpreters, the scribe and the prophet, 
respectively give a literal and poetic in- 
terpretation to the Biblical record of the 
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advent of Jesus. The setting is an altar, 
surmounted by a star and a-cross and 
many candles, with a throne for Mary 
and the Child in front of it. Every seat 
in the Geneseo church was filled on the 
Sunday before Christmas, when the pag- 
eant was performed. There were eighteen 
songs and several interludes on the organ. 
The congregation sang with the per- 
formers in the processional and the reces- 
sional. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 4 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OXLA. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
. 24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuum B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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One Hundred Years: 
Achievement and Prophecy 
(Continued from page 126) 


appear. ‘The Civil War evidently awoke 
certain deep loyalties and convictions and 
stimulated a sense of responsibility in 
all churches. It had a profound effect 
upon the welfare of the churches known 
as Unitarian. At the same time, there 
appeared in our communion the mighty 
leadership of Henry Whitney Bellows. If 
Dr. Bellows had been able to give to the 
leadership of the Unitarian cause the 
wealth of gifts that he poured into all 
kinds of public enterprises, particularly 
into the guidance and leadership of the 
Sanitary Commission, our churches would 
have seen in the decade following the 
Civil War an ever greater advance and 
organic progress. He, at least, gave the 
initiative which lifted the Association 
and the churches that composed it into 
new life and vigor and prophetic outlook. 
He founded the General Conference, the 
Ministers’ Institute, and the various state 
and country and local conferences that 
have continued to this day. He built up 
the interest of the churches in their 
collective life and endeavor as represented 
in the Association. 

_ We come then to the times which fall 
within my own memory. When I came 
to Boston, a young man of thirty-five, 
the Association, though housed in the 
excellent building that this Club had 
erected, was a pretty small affair. The 
whole staff consisted of a secretary who 
tried to do everything and did nothing 
well; I was the secretary [laughter]; an 
assistant secretary, who edited the Year 
Book and maintained a certain amount 
of correspondence; one clerk, and book- 
keeper, and one stenographer. That was 
the entire staff. Now you have at least 
forty people employed, and very busily 
employed, hnd you have your offices not 
only in Boston, but in New’ York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. You have seventy- 
five or eighty representatives working in 
your cause under the auspices of the As- 
sociation across the country and your 
representatives in every land in Christen- 
dom. 

When I came to Boston, the expendi- 
tures of the Association did not exceed 
$60,000 a year; they are now over $600,000 
a year. They have multiplied through 
your generosity and good will ten times 
in this last quarter-century. If I re 
member rightly, the endowments and 
trust funds held by the Association were 
at that time just half a million. They 
are now about five million. These are 
gratifying increases. 

I want to mention one or two of the steps 
which made those things possible. They 
took place so long ago that most of you 
have forgotten them, but they were not 
without significance. The first step was 
the resolution on the part of the directors 
of the Association to fund bequests and 
make them part of a capital account. That 
meant that testators were assured that 
what they gave to the maintenance of the 
cause in which they believed would be 
a permanent memorial and would do some 
perpetual good in the world. The result 
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of that resolution was that the bequests 
to the Association quadrupled at once. 
The next step was to accept and adopt 
the principle of collective investment by 
which all the funds of the Association are 
collectively invested, so that no one fund 
ean ever be lost. If there is any loss in 
the value of the securities, it is divided 
through the whole five million, so that 
one fund never disappears. The third re- 
form adopted was what we now call the 
budgetary system. Before that the Asso- 
ciation had had no budget at all, but had 
lived from hand to mouth, making appro- 
priations in aid of this cause or that as 
circumstances and conditions dictated. 
But from that date the budget has been 
adopted at the beginning of each year 
and held to just as much as the generous 
desires of the directors will permit. 


Those three financial reforms were, I. 


venture to believe, the basis of the suc- 
cess that attended the work of the Asso- 
ciation during the first decade of my re- 
sponsible leadership. You know full well 
into what larger adventures the years 
have brought us, how we have multiplied 
our contacts with all sorts and conditions 
of men and with all kinds of interests. 
I should like to tell you how widespread 
is now the influence of the cause which 
the Association represents, how you are 
in contact through your Association with 
all the progressive and advancing ele- 
ments of thought and life in Christendom. 
We are no longer a little, isolated body 
of heretics, though we are still the pioneers 
of the Christian army. We are keeping 
ahead of the main body and showing the 
way, but we can keep step with thousands 
of like-minded Christians of all traditions 
and of different inheritances. They are 
no longer afraid of our habit of mind; 
they recognize us as their own pioneers 
and as their own allies. 

The whole stratification of Christendom 
has changed in these twenty-five years. 
It used to be divided horizontally, each 
sect staying within its own boundaries. 
It is so no longer. Whatever stratifica- 
tion there is, and there is mighty little, 
is now vertical, and the liberal people of 
all names and traditions find themselves 


in increasing sympathy and harmony and 


co-operation. The liberal men in the 
so-called orthodox churches are nearer to 
us than they are to the reactionary men 
that wear their own badge. There has 
been a tremendous change in the theologi- 
eal climate and in all ecclesiastical rela- 
tionships. The fences are rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

Dr. Griffin spoke of the bigotry and 
hostility and opposition we have had to 
encounter. Why, gentlemen, I am presi- 
dent of the Federation of all the Protes- 
tant Churches of Massachusetts. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Is it not a clear 
demonstration of the change of the the- 
ological climate when a Unitarian can 
be unanimously chosen president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of churches, and 
chosen by the votes of Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Baptists? There was not 
a single Unitarian in the assembly that 
elected me. : 

You are multiplying your rich contact 

; (Continued on page 141) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. um 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAISE $1,000 quickly for Church or Club with 
our Cook Book or Almanac. Particulars, 2 
cents. Mpapor PUBLISHING COMPANY, Quincy, 
Mass. 


WANTED by retired professional woman, con-_ 

genial home with a lover of books, music, and 

nature-studies ; at moderate expense. Cambridge 
preferred. ee office of CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
treet. 


EUROPE. SIX WEEKS. 7 Countries. $450. 
Y. M. C. A. leadership. Conducted by Unita- 
rian clergyman. Other Tours, $350 to $750. 


Other organizers wanted. “Y Tours. Box 
14, Back Bay, Boston. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Coverlets, Luster 
Pitchers, Beautiful Paisley shawl, Italian 


carved chest, Table cloth with “The Last Sup- 
per” as portrayed by DeVinci, woven in. 
CRAWFORD SEYRIO 528 Main street, Richmond, 
Ind. 


He Te eT ee TT eT TTT ott 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


: / ‘HE det = Ae hotels are’ worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


oS 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. : 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ee. a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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with your fellow-workers in all lands, not 


only here, but in Europe and in Asia. 
That is, I trust, one of the discoveries 
that we shall make in the celebration of 
our centenary, when we shall welcome 
here next May representatives—whether 
they bear our name or not—of our fellow- 
workers from other lands, coming to re- 
joice with us and to look forward with 
us. Ours is a noble band of brothers, and 
I assure you that the outlook for the 
extending influence of that habit of mind 
and attitude of spirit that we represent 
is extremely encouraging. The victory is 
assured, not perhaps. for the name we 
bear, not perhaps for the organizations 
which we believe in and which we try 
to serve, but for the deeper principles 
which those organizations represent. 

We may well in these centennial days 
look backward with gratitude and forward 
with confidence and with high resolve. 
[Prolonged applause.] 


Ratify Child Labor Amendment, 
Urges the Community Church 


The Community Church in New York 
City, at its annual meeting January 12, 
voted to recommend favorable consider- 
ation of the Child Labor Amendment to 
the New York State Legislature. 

In line with the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the affiliated. organizations of the 
Community Church into departments, this 
meeting authorized the Social Service 
League of the church to become the De- 
partment of Social Service. This was 
done at the request of the League and 
on the recommendation of the board of 
trustees. An amendment to the by-laws, 
making a trustee ineligible for re-election 
immediately on the conclusion of his sec- 
ond term, was rejected. A budget of $40,000 
for 1925 was adopted. The meeting re- 
corded appreciation for the late Addison 
F. Andrews’ service as a trustee. 

These trustees were elected: For three 
years, Mrs. James M. Boyd, Melbert B. 
Cary, J. Burnet Nash, Charles K. Oving- 
ton; for one year, William F. Palmer. 
W. V. Brown was elected clerk, and Mrs. 
D. D. Ashley and Mrs. William F. Palmer 
were chosen delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association. 


At King’s Chapel 

At the noon-day service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 10, the preacher will be Rey. John 
Howard Melish of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Melish is a leader 
of the progressive wing of the Protestant 
Hpiscopal Church. On Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of the same week, Feb- 
ruary 11 to 13, inclusive, the noon ad- 
dresses will be given by Dr. John W. 
Day, late incumbent of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Day is 
soon to take up his work at the Parish 
Church at Kennebunk, Me. 

The usual organ recital will be given 
on Monday, February 9, at 12.15, and a 
_yesper service on Wednesday, February 11, 
at 4.30 p.m, : 


a 
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Credit Where It Is Due 


At the monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women on January 28, this tribute to Mrs. 
George H. Root, the Council's first presi- 
dent, was read, on the occasion of her 
resignation from that office: 

“Thirteen years ago, a small group of 


‘women decided that there was need of an 


organization that should bring together 
like-minded women who believed that the 
ideals of service which had inspired Tuck- 
erman in his days of pioneering needed to 
be enlivened right here in Boston. 

“It was easy to draw up by-laws and 
frame an ‘object’ and appoint committees, 
but the effectiveness of this young organ- 
ization depended on its leadership. 

“The success of the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women has been due to 
the choice of its first president, Mrs. 
George H. Root. 

“Tt has been her unflagging zeal that 
has kept it loyal to the traditions of our 
faith and yet forward-looking to ever 
wiser methods of meeting new conditions. 

“As she lays down her duties of presi- 
dent to-day, may she accept the affection 
and appreciation of those who have found 
it a privilege to serve under her leader- 
ship.” 


Community Church Centenary 


The Community Church (Second Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church) of New 
York City is making plans for the cele- 
bration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of its organization. On Sunday forenoon, 
March 15, there will be an historical sery- 
ice, and that evening a platform meeting 
will be addressed by a speaker to be 
named later. The following evening, at 
a dinner in the Aldine Club, Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
and Dr. Minot Simons will be guests and 
will speak. In addition, there will be 
five-minute talks by representatives of 
the different religions of the world, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian. 


The task of the church of the twentieth 
century must be to redeem the sins of the 
earlier church, by ceasing to obstruct the 
pathway of human intelligence and prog- 
ress.—Berkeley B. Blake. 


February Markdowns! 


Regular shoes from our winter stock are 
marked down, some as low as $5.85. 
Bad shopping weather last week is re- 
sponsible for the continuation of this 
sale for several days more. Fine value, 
quick service and months of wear and 
satisfaction are wrapped with each 


Thayer MeNeil purchase. 


Please mention The Christian Register 


47 Temple Place : 414 Boylston Street 
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The new book that has been evok- 


ing so much discussion in these 
pages— 


THE CHARACTER 
OF RACES 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Research Associate in Geography in Yale 
University 


ERE are the contents of this, 
surely one of the most im- 
portant and thought-provoking 
books on racial tendencies ever 


published: 


“I. Racrat CHARACTER AND NaAtT- 
URAL SELECTION 


II. First Steps 1n Human Cuar- 
ACTER 


Ill. Tue Earuiest Great Micra- 
» TIONS 


GLACIATION AND THE SUPREM- 
acy OF Europe 


THE SUPPRESSION OF AMERICA 
TueE CLASSIFICATION OF RACES 


Tue ANOMALIES OF ABORIGINAL 
AMERICA 


Tue Astatics WHo DwELL IN 
TENTS 


Jews, ARMENIANS AND TuRKS 
CycLes or Cuinese History 


Norra Versus SouTH IN 


CHINA 
Tue ScourcE or FAMINE 


THE SELECTION OF 
CHINESE 


THE 


Tue THREE Great RACES OF 
EuRoPE 


Tue CHARACTER OF MopERN 
EvuRoPE 


Tue Contrast BETWEEN 
GREEKS AND [RISH 


Tue DisPERSAL OF THE NorTH- 
* MEN ‘ 


WARLIKE NorMANS AND 


PEACEFUL ICELANDERS 


Tue PeERsIsTENCE OF A SE- 


LECTED INHERITANCE 


Tue Direct Errect or Envi- 
RONMENT ON CHARACTER 


Tue SELECTION oF MopERN 
AMERICANS 


XXII. 


Tue RaciaAL TENDENCIES OF 
CIVILIZATION 


XXII. 


A Racrat Test oF CITIES, 
DEMOCRACY AND FEMINISM 


XXIII. 


With maps and diagrams, $5.00 


If you have difficulty in getting this book 
at your bookstore, we suggest that you 
order direct from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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I like to see a 
MAN 

so live that his 

place will be 


proud of him 
LINCOLN 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged............. $4,224.19 
Dec. 1. Associate Members........ 14.00 
3. K. §S. Wood, Boyne City, 
IMAG ihe feewte ro shia cictabes 6.00 
3. Mrs. Charles C. Hoyt, Ogun- 
GUILE, NEO aivletes anemisionnce 10.00 
38. Flushing, N.Y, Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
8. J. Randolph Coolidge, Bos- 
COU LASR cetetoterteiey oles bersic 25.00 
10. Quincy W. Day, Lowell, 
MASA. T vererticte avetetele ete> sce ss 5.00 
10) Mr: “and.” Mrs. A. 0H 
Herschel, Princeton, N.J. 30.00 
10. Third Congregational So- 
ciety, Cambridge, Mass... 41.00 
11. Mrs.. William DeY. Field, 
Auburndale, Mass., to 
create a life membership. 50.00: 
15. First Church in Roxbury, 

Mass. (additional)........ 33.00 
16. Society in Alameda, Calif. 25.00 
20. G. B.- Uthman, Scranton, 

DSery ate ance Mticteielei erste 25.00 

22. Society in Milton, Mass... 1,002.21 
Mrs. Florence C. Smith, Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass., to 

ereate life memberships. . 100.00 

24. Society in Wheeling, W.Va. 110.20 
24. First Congregational Church, 
New York, N.Y. (addi- 

tional es cere caine es 500.00 

31. Associate Members........ 17.50 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
Dec. 31. Income Hollis Street Church 
AN GUINO A bine cnee stele wet 10.00 
RECHIVED THROUGH THH UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 
Dee. 3. Wollaston Unitarian Society 48.00 
15. Income of invested funds. 1,000.00 
$7,281.10 


Henry H. FULLER, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Evening Alliance to‘Meet 


At the monthly meeting of the Eve- 
ning Alliance of Greater Boston, Mass., 
Thursday, February 12, at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Mrs. Minna Clarke Budlong, 
field secretary of the Alliance, and Miss 
Helen W. Greenwood of Leominster, Mass., 
director of Evening Alliances, will speak. 
Supper will be served at 6 p.m., and Mrs. 
Lewis A. Elliott, president, will preside 
at a brief business session at 7.15 o’clock, 
after which the addresses will be made. 


Rey. Israel P. Quimby Dies 


Rey. Israel Paul Quimby, Universalist 
elergyman who also held Unitarian fel- 
lowship, died January 24, at his home in 
Malden, Mass. Mr. Quimby was seventy- 
five years old. He was educated at Bates 
College. He taught school and practiced 
the profession of law, before studying for 
the ministry at the divinity school in 
Tufts College. He was ordained in 1879. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C al fs O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 


T: . 
acca Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw Yorg, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANcIScO 


PROCT Ole ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Co 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keuury, Headmaster 
AnpoveEr, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. CHunrcu, Treasurer. 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2, 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


SCHOOL 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for. 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


BatTimMorE, Mp.—Charles G. Girelius, 
recently admitted to probationary fellow- 
ship in the Unitarian ministry, is one 
of the ministers who are supplying the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church in 
that city. 


CHELMSFORD, Mass.—Rey. Benjamin R. 


. Bulkeley, minister emeritus of the First 


Parish in Concord, Mass., is supplying 
the pulpit of the Unitarian Chureh here 
during February, on account of the illness 
of Rey. L. LeRoy Greene, the minister, 
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N otable Unitarian Women 


Members in New Orleans show their 
faith by their works 


THE REGISTER wishes to hear of 
other records like this one. The fol- 
lowing list is a challenge to members 
of churches and affliated organiza- 
tions for participation in good works. 


Of the eighty-five or ninety members 
of the Women’s Alliance of the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans, La., 
these women are engaged in social sery- 
ice and educational activities of that city 
and of the Southeast: 

Miss Florence Dymond is Southeast 
Central director of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and Mrs. C. C. 
Henson is chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the Association. 

Mrs. Charles Behre is president of the 
Louisiana branch of the International 
Peace League, and Mrs. H. B. Gessner is 
treasurer. 

Miss Dymond is also a member of the 
Tulane University Board. 

Mrs. Gessner is also treasurer of the 
New Orleans Home for Incurables; Mrs. 
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Robert G. Glenk is chairman of its medi- 
cal committee; and Miss Mary BH. Soulé 
and Mrs. H. 8. Stem are members of the 
board. 

Miss Soulé is a director of the Charity 
Organization Society. 

Miss Jean Gordon and Mrs. L. E. Lyons 
are managers of the New Orleans Day 
Nursery. 

Miss Dymond is president of the New 
Orleans Dispensary for Women and Chil- 
dren; Mrs. J. F. Day is recording secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Edward Wisner is a mem- 
ber of the board. ? 

Miss Kate Gordon is first vice-president 
of the Louisiana Anti-Tuberculosis League. 

Mrs. Behre is a member of the board of 
the New Orleans Consumers’ League. 

Mrs. F. L. Nairne is treasurer of the 
Home for Homeless Women, and Mrs. 
A. R. Berry and Mrs. Guy Stone are 
members of the board. 

Miss Jean Gordon is superintendent of 
the Milne Asylum for Destitute Girls; 
Mrs. J. F. Oeschner and Mrs, W. G. 
Rebentisch are members of the board of 
directors. 

Mrs. W. B. Gregory is a member of 
the board of the ‘Touro-Shakespeare 
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Alms House Auxiliary, and she is also 
vice-chairman of the New Orleans chapter 
of the American Red Cross. 

Mrs. Henson is a member of the board 
of the High School Scholarship Associa- 
tion, and she and Mrs. A. M. Shaw are 
members of the board of the Warrington 
House for Boys. 

Mrs. Oeschner is president and Mrs. 
Shaw is vice-president of the Maternity 
Relief League. 

Miss Soulé is a member of the board 
of the Waldo Burton Home Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Lyons is a member of the board 
of the Kingsley House Association. 

Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. Stem, and Mrs. 
Nairne, vice-chairman, are active in the 
Needlework Guild of America. 


The 283d League Chapter 


The 283d chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has been formed at Carlisle, 
Mass., with eighteen charter members. 
Following are the officers that have been 
elected: President, James H. Wilkins; 
vice-president, James W. Houlton; secre- 
tary, Fred E. Robbins; treasurer, William 
Foss, Jr. 


THE CALL OF THE NATION 
A plea for “taking¥politics_out of politics.” 
$1.10 postpaid. 


ULRICH VON HUTTON 


the time of the Protestant Reformation. 
$.85 postpaid. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST 
“A study of the decay of races through the 
survival of the unfit.’ $1.10 postpaid. 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


sane counsel and rare insight could find its ses 4 
into the minds and hearts of all American yout. 
$1.10 postpaid. 


THE RELIGION OF A SENSIBLE AMERICAN 
The practical working religion of a leader and 
teacher of youth. $1.10 postpaid. 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN 
A brilliant White Cross address, showing the 
folly of the quest for unearned happiness. 
$1.35 postpaid. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


A story of a venturesome, free-born spirit of tus of Leland Stanford University, 


Society would be done a service if this book of 


PEACE AWARD [L- 
TODR. JORDAN |: 


Educator Wins $25,000 |sszs 
Prize Offered by World 
Federation 


PLAN RECOMMENDS. 
STUDY BY BOARDS| * 


3168 
1354 


Box 
2166 
1661 


| AUGUSTA, Me., Dec.'7—Dr. Da- 
vid Starr Jordan, chancellor emeri- 


educator, naturalist and author, has 
been awarded the prize of $25,000 
offered by Raphael Herman of 
Washington, D. C., for the best edu- 
cational plan calculated to maintain 
world peace. Announcement of the , 
award was made here today by Dr. 


Augustas O. Thomas, commissioner 


of education for Maine, and presi- 
dent of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which di- 
rectedwthe contest. Thousands of 
plans were submitted for the consid- 
eration of the judges. 

From The Boston Herald, Dec. 8, 1924 
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CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


BOOKS OF DAVID STARR JORDAN 


THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE 
A discussion of the principles of Eugenics. y 
$1.25 postpaid. 


THE STORY OF A GOOD WOMAN 
The story of the six dark years in the life of 
Stanford University. $1.00 postpaid. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS 

A little volume that gives rise to noble and 
jasting impulses from the idealistic visions which 
animate youth to the steadfast purposes which 
guide maturer age. $.90 postpaid. 


THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 
An appeal to college-trained youth to forego 
selfish or personal ambitions. $.90 postpaid. 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN 

An exposition of the value of college training 
together with sound counsel for those who must be 
content with self-education. $1.10 postpaid. 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 
Shows that nations are all under the domination 
of the unseen Empire of Finance. ; 
$1.35 postpaid. 


WAR AND THE BREED 

A strong argument to the effect that unarmed 
peace leads ever upward to national health, 
strength and prosperity. $1.60 postpaid. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOPE ~— 
A scholarly philippic against pessimism. . 
$1.10 postpaid. 


THE INNUMERABLE COMPANY : 
Illustrates the diversity of paths into which 

differences of opinion in religion lead the searchers 

after truth. $.60 postpaid. 


AMERICA’S CONQUEST OF EUROPE 
Two addresses dealing with the subject of Inter- 
national Peace. $.85 postpaid. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
610 Phelan Bldg. 
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_ PLEASANTRIES _ 


“Ts there a word in the English language 


that contains all the vowels?” ‘‘Unques- 
tionably.” ‘“‘What is it?’ “I just told 
you.”—Boston Transcript. 


“There is something mysterious about 
the word ‘psychic.” “Yes; but to me 
the most mysterious thing about it is 
the way they spell it.”—Passing Show. 


Dr. Moffatt, in his new version of the 
Bible, refers to David’s city as “David's 
Burg.” We ought to be thankful that he 
didn’t call it “Lil Old Jerusalem.”—Punch. 


“There'll. be music in ‘eaven, 
won't there, miss?’ District Visitors: 
“We are told so.” Invalid: “Oh, I do ’ope 
theyll know ‘The ’Oneysuckle and the 
Bee.’ ” 


A new paint has been invented which 
renders submarines practically invisible. 
This should be used in an endeavor to 
brighten up some of our statues.—London 
Opinion. 


“What's the shape of the earth?” asked 
the teacher, calling suddenly upon Willie. 
“Round.” “How. do you know it’s 
round?’ “All right,’ said Willie, “it’s 
square then. I don’t want to start any 
argument about it.” 


Invalid : 


The lion and the lamb had just lain 
down together. “As for me,” remarked 
the lion, “I should like to be called at 7.30 
in the morning.” Said the lamb: “Don’t 
bother to call me; I'll probably get up 
when the lion does.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Harold, six years old, had some trouble 
with a neighbor’s children. That night 
when he had gone to bed, his mother 
asked if he had said his prayers. “And 
did you pray for the heathen, too?’ she 
asked. “Yes,” he answered, hesitatingly, 
“all but the three next door.”’—Tit Bits. 


An old negro woman had been for years 
in a Southern family. She had rare even- 
ness of disposition and was, on all occa- 
sions, patient, kind, and cheerful. Her 
mistress, marveling at her good nature, 
one day asked her what made her so 
cheerful all the time. The old negress 
threw back her head and laughed: “Lawd, 
chile, I jes’ weahs de wurl lak a loose 
gyarment.” 


In the church pharmacy are at least 
four bromides that infallibly produce a 
quiescent conscience, and gently put the 
patient to sleep: 1. I work so hard all 
the week that when Sunday morning 
comes—; 2. When I was a boy I was 
made to go to church three times on Sun- 
day, and so now—; 3. Company came just 
as we were about ready—; 4. I came 
twice, and not a soul spoke to me—. 
—Trinity Chureh News, Brooklyn. 


Some English schoolboy howlers: “Acri- 
mony (sometimes called holy) is another 
name for marriage.’ ‘Cereals are films 
shown at the pictures and which last fif- 
teen weeks.” ‘The Court of Chancery is 
so called because it takes care of property 
when there is no chance of the owner 
turning up.” “Quadrupeds has no singu- 
lar. You cannot have a horse with one 
leg.” “A pass is a low kind of a place, 
very much used, which is natural.” 
“Wolsey’s fate is attributed to his having 
shot at the Pope (text-book reading. 
‘aimed at the papacy’).” 


The Christian Repister 


HOW ABOUT YOUR GIFT! 


Copy of a Letter 


“A gift received on Christmas enables me to enclose 
two dollars, a mite which I wish was much, towards 
the pension for old Unitarian ministers. I hope the 
fund will be greatly increased in some unexpected 
way during 1925.” 


A FRIEND. 


This anonymous old lady has generously 
done her share. Has your church? 
Send contributions promptly to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


||PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
‘co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 

| informed, speeds up church work. 
) Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 

C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Gievice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Zn OW Book 


in a New Store 


just remodelled 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Promideld St., Boston 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES raise money quickly. 
“They went like hot cakes,’”’ writes a Maryland woman. 
“T want half a gross 
more.”” Every woman 
wants her kitchen 
equipped with NEV A- 
STAIN when __ she 
learns hands and knife 
never stain. Sample 
and plan free. 
STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 
1028 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


MacBuffie School 
Ce 


For Girls 219 


Emphasizing 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course; 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school .home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instruction 
under the most careful 
supervision. 

Principals 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T: Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D.,- minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH sien 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Hducation, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 A.M., 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), gps and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. a 'D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Brown, Feb- 
ruary 8, 11 A.M. ‘Daily services at 12. 15 P.M. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
eorner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 


Sharp. Morning service at 11 aM. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 p.m. Bmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON a se 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Charles HE: Park, D.D., minister. Sundae. 


school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 P.M. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome. 


Verbatim Re . Confidential Literary Work 
and Man 


uscript ing. General a 
For Targus Wark JEANNETTE SOULE, 


Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS~$ 5.000 TO $10.000 
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